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Now Is The Time... 


... to make your pledge as BUILDERS FOR CHRIST. The Church 
needs as a bare minimum $4,150,000 to build, rebuild, and 
repair so that it can continue and enlarge its ministry. By mak- 


ing a generous and sacrifical pledge you will help. 


OUR SEMINARIES need $2,000,000 for buildings to house 


and train our clergy of tomorrow. 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS needs $1,225,000 to rebuild 
destroyed or inadequate churches and schools, especially in 


Japan, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME needs $800,000 to improve 
facilities in the schools sponsored by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes, and for advancing missionary work right 


here in the United States. 


se : BUILDERS FOR CHRIST is the effort of the whole Church to 
BUILDERS ; vee fees 

: provide the churches, schools, dormitories, and other buildings 
ise (hrisi required for it to carry on its work. You are asked to become a 


Directed by GENERAL CONVENTION BUILDER FOR CHRIST by sharing in this important drive. 
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: LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of ‘Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 
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i OBEYING CHRIST’S COMMAND 


__ While the Messrs. Perkins and A\l- 
‘berts are worrying about “validity” 
(ECnews, Feb. 7), the two bomb-harried 
Methodists celebrating Communion in a 
sewer (HCnews, Dec. 20-27) were never- 
theless obeying the commandment of 
Jesus to break bread in memory of Him. 
_Furthermore, if, as William Alberts 
himself suggests, they were having 
‘spiritual Communion with God, what 
more have our good Episcopal friends 
got to offer? “No man hath seen God at 
amy time .. .'” 
(THE REV.) GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


} 
; 


@ SEMINARY FINANCING 


I thought the Rev. George Gooder- 
tham’s suggestion (HCnews, Feb. 7), a 
‘good one. He wants the seminaries’ ex- 
»penses put in the national budget. 

| Of course, everything in the national 
budget is subject to purse-string control 
jby the National Council, in the interim 
‘between General Conventions. I am not 
-sure that the Boards of Trustees of the 
;various seminaries would relish such 
sexternal control, or that, under their 
‘charters, they could grant it. I wonder 
jalso if Fr. Gooderham took this possi- 
\bility fully into account. We have a very 
Bee Diicated condition to contend with, 
‘when we wrestle with the financing of 
jour seminaries. Autonomous control of 
jour 11 seminaries is also, of course, a 
jmajor reason for other types of con- 
fusion which exist in our beloved 
» Church. 

_ Since we are in the business now of 
}raising $4,150,000 in the Church, $2,- 
1000,000 of which is to go to the semi- 
/naries, it would seem that now is a good 
‘time for the subject of continuous fin- 
| ancing of the seminaries to have an air- 
ving. 
| (THE VERY REY.) JAMES W. F. CARMAN 
DEAN, TRINITY CATHEDRAL 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


/@ ‘SHAMEFUL OPINION’ HIT 


'_ The attitude shown by the letter, 
‘“Apbout ‘Denomination’”, (Mrs. E. N 
'Perkins, HCnews, March 21), is one of 
| which all Episcopalians should take note. 
It voices a shameful opinion of the “black 
|} Protestant churches which, unfortu- 
‘nately, is held by many members of the 
Episcopal branch of Christ’s Church. 
Such an attitude shows the need of 
a reminder that, be a human a member 
‘of a Catholic church or a Protestant 
‘church, he is still a child of God, and one 
‘looking to and believing in Christ as the 
Saviour of all mankind. There is but one 
Church of Christ and that Church is far 
from unity. 
Few will argue on that point. But 
what right has any member, or any 
‘branch of that Church, to speak con- 
-demningly of any other branch. The 
‘Catholic Church (Anglican, Roman, 
Greek or otherwise) has no exclusive 
claim to a seat in heaven. Many of our 
good Anglo-Catholics holding the atti- 
tude of the letter mentioned above will 
probably be amazed to find a large num- 
ber of our “strict” Protestant friends in 
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TO SAVE 


YOUR FUNDS 


for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH 


LIFE INSURANCE <otrorrion 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost’ life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


FIRE INSURANCE | <otorsns 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
Property owned by or closely affiliated with the 


Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy, fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 


“TAlational sus sex, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 
policies. 


THE CHURCH 


HYMN AL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


Affiliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 
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KK 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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house any book mentioned 
in this magazine 
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2 Hangings » Communion 
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ee Se 
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MAAS makes BOTH! 


over 22,000 installations attest their superiority... 


get the facts before buying...write to 
Re 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 

TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES. 

MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 

Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS, Dept. 37, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


WORSHIP CENTER 
by DeLong 


Combination hardwood plywood 
construction with natural birch or 
oak stain finish. Furnished with 
IHS symbol, or with cross on panel. 
Brass altarware, dossals and special 
altars also available. 


For information, write to— ‘ 


DELONG, LENSKI & DELONG 


Church Furniture ¢ Renovations @ 
Carpeting ¢ Chapel Chairs 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


for Sacred Service 


“fe Rese INe eemaglac 


Lighting 


asi 

Q LITY combined with E T 
Church symbolism on your altar hang- 
ings takes on new meaning and beauty in 
enriching embroideries by Cuthbertson. 
Precision workmanship, authentic de- 
signs, choice brocades, faithful color com- 
binations distinguish each parament., 
Please supply sizcs with your inquiry. 


PULPIT ANTEPENDIA e 
SUPERFRONTALS e 
STOLES e 


FRONTALS 
DOSSALS 
BIBLE MARKERS 


Write for our latest catalog. 


oe Cloth swatches on request. 


. THEODORE UTHRERTSON INC. 


2013 SANSOM ST. » PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA y 


lurch Furniture 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 


Manufactured In eur own 
factory at lLowrenceville, 
Vo. Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory. Free Catoleg. 


FLOWERS 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., tne. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Ve. 


their company when and if they reach 
the “great beyond.” ; 

There is but one Church of Christ. 
We Episcopalians constantly voice the 
need and desire for the unity of that 
Church. How can we be so hypocritical 
when such schismatic attitudes exist? 
How can we condemn the “Protestant 
denominations” for their separation 
from the Catholic Church when such 
attitudes of denominationalism exist 
within ourselves to the worst degree, 
thereby truly making the Episcopal 
Church appear to be merely another 
“denomination.” 

If we of the Episcopal Church are 
truly members of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church (and I truly be- 
lieve that we are), let us act as such. 
Let us take note of the parable of the 
Pharisee and the publican (St. Luke, 
18:9 ff.). It is time that we stopped 
thanking God, as did the Pharisee, that 
we are not as other men—those who 
belong to the “Protestant” churches. 
Would but that we could realize our 
plight as did the publican of that par- 
able. Christ came for us all, Catholic or 
Protestant. If the words of the parable 
are true, then we may safely say that 
Christ much prefers the Protestant pub- 
lican to the Catholic Pharisee. 

JAMES H. NEWSOM, JR. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


@ LIKED MILLER ARTICLE 


A “colossal” star in William Miller’s 
crown for his discerning article, “The 
Robe, Real or Reel Life?” 

It is constantly dismaying to me that 
more and more people are satisfied re- 
ligiously with less—for instance, those 
who listen in hushed reverence to such 
popular songs as “Crying in the Chapel” 
and “Little White Cloud That Cried” in 
the illusion that they are receiving a 
spiritual uplift. Yet those same people 
would probably be scandalized at the 
prospect of bowing the head at the name 
of Jesus. 

I have a friend who loves to puncture 
that old cliche, “It doesn’t matter how 
we get there; we’re all going to the same 
place” by innocently raising an eyebrow 
and murmuring, “And what place is 
that?” 

Perhaps we should question those who 
were transported by the reel life of “The 
Robe” as to their destination. 

(MRS.) ELDEN W. SCANLAND 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


@ ‘AMEN’ TO MISSION ARTICLE 


Another brilliant, timely and construc- 
tive issue (HCnews, April 4) ! 

May I say ‘Amen’ and ‘Amen’ to Fr. 
McKeown’s most accurate and thought- 
ful article on the Ailing Mission Church? 
He has described the situation exactly as 
scores of us have met it, and his remedy 
of longer and more secure pastorates is 
good. I wonder if you could have a forum 
or symposium to bring forward further 
constructive proposals. 

For example, the Methodists, who 
pretty well cover the countryside in 
many parts, have not relied on long pas- 
torates but on continuous replacement, 
on lay or partly trained “preachers,” 
and on uninterrupted and devoted Sun- 
day School and Bible Class work by the 
laity. 

At the NCC Rural Life conference in 
Minneapolis last Fall, we of the Episco- 
pal Church had a most rewarding expe- 
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Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- . 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- - 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered with ; 


QUICKLY FOLD 


ROOM USES 


te... all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric ; 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act of 
reverence be assumed 
without discomfort? 


tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. , 


One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
(hanging) Kneelers also avail- 
able. 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
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All embroidery 
is hand done. 
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think, but Walter Winchell certainly 
messed up the figures taken from a story 
appearing in the April 16 issue of 
ECnews when he told his radio and tele- 
vision audience: “Dean Sayre of the 
Washington Cathedral is astonished at 
the mail following his attack on Senator 
McCarthy. The Episcopal Churchnews 
reports that 85% of the first 1100 letters 
were pro-McCarthy.”’ 

That was Sunday night, April 11. 

What we reported in a story on reac- 
tions to talks given by Dean Sayre and 
Dean Pike was that the Washington dean 
announced what to him was an alarming 
change in the mail he received after his 
sermon. 

He said that this year (he presented 
a similar anti-McCarthyism sermon in 
1953) letters from people critical of his 
talk constituted almost 85% of the early 
mail. Then he said that last year 70% of 
about 1100 letters favored his sermon. 

Thus, Dean Sayre “feared” that there 
was a growth in numbers of pro-Mc- 
Carthyists, although he said a good por- 
tion of the mail was from fanatics. 

In no way did ECnews’ story indicate 
that the trend was national. 

In fact, it was stated by Dean Sayre 
that he believed portions of the mail 
looked like the letters were sent in blocks 
of “organized correspondence.” 

He used the phrase “creeping fear’ to 
indicate his alarm over the fact that 35% 
of the critical letters were anonymous. 


“We live in a country where freedom is 
supposed to reign, and yet so many people 
are afraid to sign letters,” the dean was 
quoted in ECnews. 

(This magazine has been sharply criti- 
cal of McCarthy’s methods, not of anti- 
Communism, and has said so editorially. 
We have been more critical objectively 
of that evil of Communism.) 


WRITING his last in a series on the 
“Builders for Christ” drive, Al Burlin- 
game of our New York office presents a 
clear picture of the three-month informa- 
tion campaign, and says: 

“If we are to maintain the quantity 
and quality of the clergy, to at least hold 
the line in essential educational institu- 
tions, or if we are not to leave the field 
of opportunity in growing communities 
to churches more alert and better 
equipped, then we must do everything 
and anything within our means and 
power to make Builders for Christ a rous- 
ing, ringing success.” 

Read his story on the drive in this 
issue, and take heed to his admonition 
that “these needs must be met at once. 
They are needs which, if not supplied, 
could well find our position as a front- 
line institution questioned within a rela- 
tively short time.’ Food for thought, eh? 


—CheurseS Ramarfe . 
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Enroll Now For 


SUMMER 


—-CAMP. 


NORTH EAST 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 


American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June to October. Individuals or family 


groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


e “Down East” 
Les Chalets Francais on Dee: Isle, 
Me. Unique camp exp. for girls, 5-18. Live in Swiss 
chalets. Kun learning French through hearing it. In- 
formal program. Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
tennis, dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP cape “Gta> Mass. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
ing. All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175. 
season. Booklet. 
Constance P. Lovell, 
Bantam Lake 


OnPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


49th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped & 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 39 boats, sailing, rid- 
ing, aquaplaning, golf, roller skat- 
ing. Experienced counselors. $410 
all incl. 100 miles N.Y.C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet. 

E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield Pl. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


Director 


EAST 


St. George’s Camp 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
BOYS - GIRLS, 8-16 
Separate Camps. Seniors in Outpost, all others 
in dorms. Full camp program, riflery, hiking, 
swimming, etc. 
St. George’s Church 


207 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. GR. 5-0830 


E. HILTON CHALONER, DIRECTOR 


(imp 


on LAKE 
dENED 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Orthopedic—Speech—Hearing 
Children 4-16 e Separate campus 
and Frosrare for handicapped adults, 
ntegrated therapy program. 

Arts, crafts, sports, music, photograph 
N.Y.C. pian WA 9-4529 or WI 2-200 
Write for Booklet Mrs. L. Burger, 
1434 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


SIS 
ened —— N.Y. 
REAL CAMPING FOR THE 


QUANNACUT 


4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug. 27 


35th Season. Ages 10-17. Cre- 
ative, Purposeful camping on 800 
acres of New York state woodland and 
mountain streams located 90 miles from 
New York City. All Camp Skills; Swim- 
ming and Life Saving; Outdoor Living; 
Handicraft. Mature Trained Leadership. 
Interracial. Interfaith. For information: 
YWCA Camping Dept., 610 Lex. Ave., 
N. Y. 22. PLaza 5-2700. 
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rience and learned at first hand of the 
Minnesota plan under Bishop Keeler of 
on-the-job training and ordination of 
older men for this field. I believe that 
Bishop Stoney worked on similar lines. 
These two experiments and others like 
them should be followed up. 

(THE REV.) R. B. GRIBBON 

CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


M@ LENTEN ‘CANALOGY’ 


The editorial, “Lent: Giving Up or 
Taking On” (ECnews, March 21), re- 
minds me of an experience I had some 
years ago, a relating of which may be 
helpful to someone. 

I was taking a cruise through the 
Great Lakes, leaving Buffalo, passing 
through busy Erie and the Detroit River, 
then over the wide expanse of Huron 
into narrow St. Mary’s River and the 
narrower Sault canal and finally the 
lock, dark and forbidding. 

The lower gates were closed, the view 
shut out, the walls like a tomb, no place 
to look but in or up, a sense of uplift as 
the water from the higher level was let 
in, and then the upper gates opened and 
we sailed out into the great Lake Supe- 
rior. 

The outlook and atmosphere there 
were inspiring and in due course we re- 
versed the operation, returned to our 
lower and accustomed level after an in- 
spiring experience. 

It seems to me that this was a good 
analogy—or canalogy if you please—of 
a Lenten experience. 

A. E. BARLOW 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


@ CALIFORNIA COMMENTS 


In Clifford Dowdey’s interesting story 
of the Episcopal Church in San Fran- 
cisco (H#Cnews, March 21), there is one 
mistake, frequently made, which I would 
venture to correct. Bishop Kip was our 
first and very notable bishop, but he did 
not found the church in California. Trin- 
ity and Grace Churches in San Francisco 
were both established in 1850, and in that 
year a convention was held, the diocese 
organized, and a bishop elected who de- 
clined. We held that centennial in 1950. 

In 1853 the diocese applied for union 
with General Convention, but its appli- 
cation was not in proper form and was 
refused. However, the Convention sent 
out Bishop Kip. He came as a Missionary 
Bishop, but not to a missionary district. 
Old-timers have always liked to say that 
just as California was never a territory, 
so the Episcopal Church in California 
was never a missionary district. 

And perhaps I might add one other 
word. I have lived in San Francisco for 
30 years (and in the Bay Area nearly 
30 more) and it has always seemed to 
me that San Franciscans appreciate the 
“lure” of their city quite as much, if not 
more than, the tourists who visit it. 

(THE RT. REV.) EDWARD L. PARSONS 
RETIRED BISHOP OF CALIFORNIA 
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EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 

Girls’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 

Boys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 38rd ; 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5144 to 7 ine.)— 
June 26th to August 26th 

Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less 
by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by 
season. 


For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


A BOY'S PARADISE@ 
=> 


The second oldest camp in America. 
Swimming - Fishing - Boating - Crafts 
- Archery - Riflery - Tennis - Soft- 
ball - Campfires. All activities care- 
fully supervised. 

Boys, ages 9-15, June 27-August 21 


YMCA CAMP WAWAYANDA 
Family Camp August 21-28. 

The whole family will relax and en- 
joy this beautiful setting. Write for 


details. 
ANDOVER NEW JERSEY 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer vacation for boys at Ameri- 
ca’s National Shrine, CAVALRY Camp (14-18); ex- 
pert riding instruction; mounted hikes. PIONEER 
Camp (9-14) ; woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp (14-18); 
expert musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12, 
Wayne, Pa. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


2000 Acre private 
estate. Cabins. Lake. Experienced Counsellors. 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activ- 
ity. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 

4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325. Booklet “ECN” 
N. Y. Office, Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 
5-1550. 


Ages 6 to 17. 29th Season. 


H Pocono 
Tapawingo Farm Camp Mts. 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. Camp activities, excellemt 
riding. Farming instruction and food processing for 
older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Fee $400. 

Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


SOUTH 


In the Shenandoah 
Camp Strawderman 3 the Spenandoah 
Girls 6-18. Real mountain camping on beautiful farm 
in foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, 
crafts, dramatics, nature lore, dancing, music. Experi- 
eid leaders. Cabins. Fee 8 weeks $290. For booklet 
a ress; 

Margaret V. Hoffman, Box EC, Woodstock, Virginia 


EAST-NORTH CENTRAL 


Howe Military Camp 


Spend the summer of your life at this modern, well- |} 


equipped camp. June 27 to August 7. Every outdoor 


| 


sport. 10 acres on lake. Studies, if desired. Special | 


Junior program. Low rate. Write for catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 11 Academy PI., Howe, Ind. | 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six week’s recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age | 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic | 


military training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, ether 
sports. Dietitian. In_ southern Minnesota. Catalog. 
Dir. of Adm’ns, 450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Bombs and Brimstone 


I recollect that towards the end of the war, when the 
imagination was still staggering from the shock of the 
atomic bomb, I toyed with the idea of writing a play. 
Of course I was much too busy to do anything of the kind 
and the play was never written. The idea of the play was 
very simple. It was to be about two brothers. One was a 
leading atomic physicist working on a. project for a 


- bigger and better bomb to end all bombs; the other was a 


fiery revivalist preacher of the fun- 
damentalist type given to electri- 
fying and horrifying his congrega- 
tions by fervently declaring that 
the time was fast approaching for 
the world to be brought to an end 
in a shower of fire and brimstone 
and for the Kingdom of God to be 
established. The scientific brother 
was to be not merely skeptical but 


lar “tough guy” Hollywood movie actors who are so con- 
spicuous for the woodenness of their features and their 
almost total inability to act. There can be no doubt that 
this mask-like type of face does reflect a popular ideal 
of the strong man who gets things done in the world, the 
basic inhumanity of a merely scientific humanism. Per- 
haps T. S. Eliot was wrong. If the world is going to end, 
it is going to end not with a whimper but a bang and there 
are those who prefer that it should end not with a whim- 
per but with a bang. For it would seem at least to some 
minds that a bang is more dignified 
than a whimper, that it accords 
better with their convictions con- 
cerning what they usually describe, 
in a well-worn cliché, as “the 
greatness of the spirit of man,” for 
it is still in terms of this alleged 
“greatness of the spirit of man,” 
rather than in terms of the justice 
of the judgment of God, that the 


openly contemptuous of the preach- 


advent of this new terror is in- 


ing brother’s point of view. Never- 
theless in the ironic climax of the 
play it is the scientific brother’s 
bomb which makes the preaching 
brother’s prophecies come true. As 
I read in innumerable newspaper 
and magazine articles about the 
reality of the hydrogen bomb, and 
the possibility of the cobalt bomb, 
I find it impossible to recollect my 
poor little still born idea for a play 
without a certain sense of discom- 
fort, for perhaps this little creature of my imagination 
was not quite so fantastic after all. 

The public reaction to the news of this latest and great- 
est of explosions is compounded of a curious and subtle 
blend of admiration and terror. The bomb is described in 
the popular press, and exists in the popular imagination, 
as at the same time both a nightmare threat to civiliza- 
tion and a, perhaps the supreme achievement of civiliza- 
tion. It flatters our self-esteem and our will-to-power even 
while it terrifies and almost paralyzes our will to live. 
This paradoxical blend of two such distinct and opposed 
emotions can be traced not only in newspaper and maga- 
zine reports but it was almost implicit in the newsreel 
which I saw at a motion picture theater. There is indeed 
abroad today a certain mistique of power. Teen-age boys 
find the contemplation of vast scientific power exciting 
and exhilerating, and it is one of the characteristics of 
what we call a scientific age that a high proportion of 
grown men are; psychologically speaking, teen-age boys. 
To this large class of people power process which is terri- 
fying is also exciting. The human types that create and 
operate it are objects of popular admiration. The grim, 
unsmiling faces of the technicians in the newsreel, and 
their taut, neurotic voices reminded me very strikingly 
of the camera shots of groups of Nazis so commonly to 
be seen in British newspapers in the ’30s or of those popu- 
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: ons 
—Fred O. Seibel: Richmond Times Dispatch 


Where do we go from here? 


terpreted. 

But if it is scientific humanism 
with its mistique of power which 
which determines much of the lan- 
guage in which this horrifying 
news is communicated to the public, 
it is the more natural and pro- 
: foundly human terror which has 
e) determined the prevalent political 

Rsv 0.08105) veactions all over the world. This is 
unfortunate, for terror, however 
natural and understandable in ter- 
rifying circumstances, is an unwise and unreliable politi- 
cal counselor. The advent of the bomb demands new and 
clear political thinking, and new and clear thinking is 
impossible without mental calm. Many old and once reli- 
able conceptions have been rendered decisively and finally 
out of date. An example is the old and once valid notion 
of the balance of power. It is useless for a nation to put 
its trust in the mere possession of as many or more bombs 
than a potential aggressor has at his disposal. A nation 
cannot be saved from destruction by a mere theoretical 
ability to out-bomb its opponent in a protracted struggle. 
Even to achieve victory in this new kind of warfare, and 
a swift victory at that, would still involve the inevitable 
destruction of all the victor’s great cities and civilian 
casualty lists possibly running into millions. Indeed, could 
victory in the future possibly mean anything resembling 
what we have known as victory in the past? To win a 
war fought with hydrogen bombs might well be more 
calamitous than being on the losing side in any previous 
war. Even recent doctrines, about which we still entertain 
considerable emotional convictions, such as the notion 
of “instant retaliation,’ must be carefully and above all 
unemotionally reconsidered in the light of what we now 
know. Certainly we cannot even contemplate the possibil- 
ity of so interpreting the doctrine of ‘instant retaliation” 
that it might conceivably mean that we ought to take 
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You can become acquainted 


with the wisdom and know- 


ledge of a great man... 


Winner of the 


NOBEL PEACE 


PRIZE 


Albert Schweitzer 


Albert Schweitzer has aroused the admira- 
tion and respect of men throughout the 
world—as a theologian, musician, philoso- 
pher, physician and missionary. Through 
his own writings, he gives to everyone the 
wealth of knowledge and understanding 
that is his, cultivated in a lifetime of study 
and service. Below is a list of books by 
Dr. Schweitzer which The Macmillan Com- 
pany is proud to publish. Each of these 
books will give you a deeper understanding 
—of the world, of religion, and of a truly 
unique and wonderful person. 


MEMOIRS OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

An autobiography of his early years. $2.00 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION 

A study of Civilization and Ethics. 

(2 volumes in 1) $5.00 
ON THE EDGE OF THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 

and MORE FROM THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 

His work as a missionary doctor. $4.50 
THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

A Christological study. $5.00 
PAUL AND HIS INTERPRETERS 

A criticism of Pauline doctrine. $3.50 
THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

On Jesus’ Messiahship and Passion. $3.00 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS 

OF THE WORLD 

An examination of the great religions. $7.50 
J. S. BACH 

Foremost biography of the great musician. 


2 volumes. $10.00 


She Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


upon ourselves the responsibility of transforming a minor 
local conflict fought without hydrogen bombs into a vast 
world conflict fought with them, with all the terrible 
consequences to our cities with their teeming populations 
—not to mention the cities and populations of our allies 
— which such a stroke of policy would inevitably involve. 
No, the time has surely come to clean the slate and em- 
bark upon a new effort to relieve world political tensions 
in a mood unclouded by the suspicions, animosities, and 
emotions which have been produced in our minds by the 
frustration and failure of all previous efforts. There is 
some evidence now that even Russia itself is appalled by 
the situation in which all nations now find themselves. 


Christian Interpretation of the Bomb 


There seems:to be three possibilities inherent in the 
present situation. (1) There is the possibility that these 
new horrific weapons will not in fact be used at all, either 
because men are too wise and idealistic—though this is 
very improbable—or, more likely, because they will be too 
afraid of each other to invite retaliation. (2) That human 
life will disappear from this planet altogether in one 
final rain of bombs and brimstone. (38) And this is per- 
haps more likely than 2 that civilization as we know it 
will disappear to re-emerge later on after a new dark 
age lasting perhaps for several centuries. Should either 
the second or the third of these possibilities come to pass 


the Christian hope will not be crushed, nor the Christian | 


belief about the nature of history and the ways of God in 
history refuted. The calamities envisaged when we are 
considering the second and the third of these three possi- 
bilities we shall have to interpret as the Hebrew prophets 
interpreted the calamities of old, in terms of divine judg- 
ment, of God’s way in history of showing us what we are 
by unfolding before our horrified eyes the consequences of 
what we are. Such catastrophies mean that we have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, which is per- 
haps not wholly surprising. 

But to experience the judgment of God is to discover 
His mercy. I am writing these few lines on the eve of Holy 
Week, when we recollect the supreme instance of the way 
in which God takes the devilish consequences of human 
sin and turns them into the raw material of the declara- 
tion of His mercy. So it is that the calamity of the cruci- 
fiction is at the same time a revelation of the extent and 
enormity of human sin and a revelation of the depth of 
the divine love. So it may be also, if, humanly speaking, 
the worst comes to the worst that men will discover that 
the visitation upon them of the consequences of their own 
sinful abuse of their great god-given potentialities may 
yet be the means in and through which God establishes 
His kingdom of love. For in the Bible the end of the world 
is always and at the same time the beginning of the 
kingdom. Come what may we are and shall remain the 
children of God, as He is eternally our Father whose 
will it is to establish the kingdom. “Fear not, little flock,” 
He bids us. It is our duty as well as our joy to obey, and 
to step forward calmly and fearlessly into the future that 
awaits us. 


Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpreta- 

tion” can be reprinted without special permission. This article is based 

generally on the news and editorial columns of ‘“‘The New York Times,” 

“The London Weekly Review,’ ‘“‘The Manchester Guardian” and 
“France-Soir.” 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Attention Focused on Colleges 


As National ‘Day’ is Observed 


“Christian Colleges for a Free 
America.” 

This theme was in the minds and 
prayers of Christians across America 
as they paused to observe National 
Christian College Day, a day set aside 
by the National Council of Churches 
as a time for focusing attention on 
colleges of all denominations. 

For Episcopalians, the day (April 
25) meant a new look at such Church- 
connected schools as Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn.; Hobart College, Ge- 
neva, N. Y.; Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, and the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn.—the latter 


- two containing Episcopal seminaries 


(Bexley Hall and St. Luke’s) among 


‘their graduate faculties. 


In the New York area two special 
services were held—at Manhattan’s 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and 
at Garden City’s Cathedral of the 
Incarnation on Long Island. At each 
service Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, presi- 
dent of Trinity College, delivered the 
major address. Also taking part were 
Presidents Gordon K. Chalmers, Ken- 
yon; Alan W. Brown, Hobart; Vice- 
Chancellor Edward McCrady of Se- 
and alumni and officers of 
both schools. 

A special musical program was 
provided at both services by the 
Schola Cantorum, a choir of mixed 
voices from Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges. 

The four schools, responsible for 
14 per cent of the Church’s clergy 


and 25 per cent of its bishops out 


of their 17,000 alumni, are open to 
young men of all denominations. They 
help their students reach religious 
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maturity through regular chapel 
services, centered on the Book of 
Common Prayer, and through their 
underlying faith that all of reality 
is God’s. 

Of the four, Hobart is the senior 
in point of years. Located on the 
northern shore of Seneca Lake, it is 
the oldest active college associated 
with the Episcopal Church in the 
U. S. It was founded on April 10, 
1882, when the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 
stimulated by the interest and sup- 
port of Bishop John H. Hobart, pro- 
visionally approved a plan to raise 
Geneva Academy to college status. 
Later the name was changed to honor 
its founder, then head of the state- 
wide Diocese of New York. 

From Hobart’s medical school 


(closed in 1872) was graduated the 
first woman in the world to receive 
a doctor of medicine degree. 

Known as Washington College 
from 1823-45, Trinity grew out of a 
desire of Connecticut Episcopalians 
to have an educational institution 
of college grade. Bishop Thomas C. 
Brownell, founder and first president, 
devoted his efforts to the project and 
in 1823 a charter was granted by the 
state legislature. The school’s present 
name was chosen in emulation of 
Trinity Colleges in England and Ire- 
land, and to symbolize its relationship 
to the Episcopal Church. 

In 1952, a new $1,210,000 library 
was opened, containing collections on 
the history of the Episcopal Church 
equalled only by those of General 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

Kenyon, so named in 1891 in honor 
of its English benefactor, Lord Ken- 
yon, began as the inspiration of Ohio 
Bishop Philander Chase, a New Eng- 
lander who felt the Church, with 


growing numbers of pioneers, should 


= 


“Moving-Up-Day” before Memorial Bench on Hobart quadrangle 


move West too. He resigned his 
Connecticut parish to settle in Ohio, 
where in 1818 he was elected first 
bishop. . 
Through Lord Gambier, for whom 
the college town is named, Bishop 
Chase found his way to other bene- 
factors, and in 1824 the Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio opened 
its doors on his farm near Worthing- 
ton. He also offered college and gram- 
mar school courses, and soon the col- 
lege became dominant, although the 
seminary has continued through the 


years. The liberal arts department 
became known as Kenyon College in 
1825. 

‘Fighting Bishop’ 
; The University of the South was 
first envisioned by the “fighting 
bishop,” Leonidas Polk, who served 
as a Confederate general after his 
consecration as first Bishop of Lou- 
isiana. His dream of a magnificent 
center of learning, to be sponsored 
by the Episcopal Church in the South, 
was crystallized by nine Southern 
bishops at the Philadelphia General 
Convention in 1856. 


A000 


HE famous historian, Arnold 
Toynbee, recently gave it as 
his opinion that the free world 
and Russia would “co-exist” in 
tension for three hundred years. 
We need not take the three hun- 
dred years too seriously, since 
all predictions, particularly those 
which go beyond a decade, are 
precarious. Nevertheless, the pre- 
diction accurately 
mirrors the present 
mood of the whole 
world. The ‘‘cold 
war” is, aS someone 
recently observed, 
turning into a “hot 
peace.” In the recent 
phase there was an 
almost unbearable 
tension; but no war. 
In the coming phase 
there will be accom- 
modation; but no 
reconciliation. 
While this kind of 
co-existence is pre- 
carious and may lead 
to war any time, the predictions 
of a long peace are plausible 
enough. For it must now be obvi- 
ous to the Russians despite their 
dogmas, that we really do not 
want war. It must be obvious to 
us, on the other hand, that the 
Russians, however dangerous, 
are not the Nazis and they do not 
need war to survive. In fact, they 
would risk survival if war came. 
If we should have a long period 
of such a “hot peace,” it would 
seriously try the temper of this 
country. All our life we have 
achieved what we wanted rather 


I 
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Cold War and Hot Peace 
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quickly. We were the land of “un- 
limited possibilities.” As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in the cam- 
paign preceding the recent elec- 
tion, we believed that “there is 
nothing that our nation, if it 
wants it badly enough, cannot 
secure with our ingenuity.” 
Though trying to our patience, 
it will be wholesome in moderat- 
ing our pride if we 
live through such a 
long period of frus- 
tration. The ways of 
God are wonderful, 
for without these 
trials and frustra- 
tions a nation as for- 
tunate and powerful 
as ours might have 
become quite insuf- 
ferable. Our friendly 
allies resent our pre- 
tensions even now, 
but then we are only 
at the beginning of 
the several centuries 
of apprenticeship. 
If at any time we should tire 
of our burdens or become too im- 
patient with our frustrations, we 
have only to remind ourselves 
that the alternative to these evils 
is an atomic conflict of global 
proportions. The discipline of 
such alternatives is also a whole- 
some influence upon a culture 
which would not have dreamed 
in the nineteenth century that 
the twentieth century would face 
such grim possibilities. Thus our 
culture’s “tower of Babel” hopes 
have suffered disillusionment, as 
all such hopes must. THE END 


UL 


On Independence Day the following _ 


year, Sewanee’s first board of trus- 
tees met at Lookout Mountain to 
found the school on a 10,000-acre 
tract on the Cumberland Plateau. 


iJ 


The school was destroyed during the 


Civil War, but was rebuilt in 1867 
by Tennessee’s first bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Charles T. Quintard, who se- 
cured support from churches in Eng- 
land for the project. 

Today the school, owned by 22 
Southern dioceses, has an enrollment 
of 58 students and a seven-project 
building program slated for its cen- 
tennial in 1957. 


‘International Incident’ 


An “international incident” of 
pleasanter proportions than many 
that have graced the headlines lately 
took place recently in Boston’s Trin- 
ity Church, only to culminate 12 days 
later on an unhappy note. 

In the historic Copley Square 
edifice, 82-year-old Ethel L. Paine 
Moors, widow of the late John F. 
Moors, financier and philanthropist, 
and the Rey. Canon Charles E. Raven, 


68, senior chaplain to Queen Eliza- 


beth II, were married by the bride’s 
brother, the Rev. George L. Paine. 

Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill assisted. 


Less than a fortnight later, Mrs. 


Raven died of a heart attack while on 


their honeymoon at a hotel in Lyme 
Regis, England. She left an estate of 
$4,000,000, inherited from her first 
husband, a financier and philanthro- 
pist and retired president of the Bos- 
ton investment house of Moors & 
Sabot. He died last year. 

Canon Raven, one of 40 chaplains 
to the Queen, flew from England to 
Massachusetts for the ceremony and 
the’ couple flew back shortly after- 
ward. 

Mrs. Raven, an old family friend 
of the Sherrills, will be buried in 
England. 

A descendant of Robert Paine, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Mrs. Raven first met 
the English canon when the latter 
was a guest lecturer at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1926. The Moors and the 
Ravens maintained a long friendship, 
which culminated in a marriage pro- 
posal following a visit to England 
last year, after Mr. Moors’ death. 
Mrs. Raven was a guest of the canon, 


a widower, and his daughter during | 


her stay. 

A Cambridge university don and 
an ardent naturalist, Canon Raven 
was earlier a chaplain to King George 
V. 

Five hundred guests attended the 
wedding ceremony. 
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MUSIC 
“St. Thomas’ Choir School 


Moves Into New Quarters 


A new $500,000 four-story tile 
brick residence became the home last 
month for 40 choir boys of Manhat- 
tan’s St. Thomas’ Church. 

The boys, often referred to as 
‘Saints and Singers’, moved bag and 
baggage into the new building at 117- 
(123 W. 55th Street from the Great 
“Northern Hotel where they stayed 
for seven months, less a three-week 
Spring vacation, while their new 
quarters were being completed. 
The new residence is connected to 
the choir school, at 114-116 W. 56th 
‘Street, by a second-floor ramp. It is 
on the site of the school’s former 
dormitory and two brownstone build- 
ings, purchased for $55,000 and then 
demolished to make room for the new 
structure. 

Among the building’s facilities are 
a modern kitchen and dining room, 
spacious boys’ lounge, with beige 
rugs, sofas and checker tables, four 
dormitory rooms, two-room faculty 
apartments, and guest rooms. The 
new building is completely fireproof. 


CLERGY 


Bishop Phillips Retires 
After 15-Year Episcopate 


After an active episcopate of 15 
years, the Rt. Rev. Henry D. Phillips, 
second Bishop of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia, retired March 24, at the age 
o£ 71. 

Earlier in the year he departed for 
Columbia, S. C., where he spent 16 
years as rector of Trinity Church 
prior to his consecration in 1938, and 
where he and Mrs. Phillips will now 
make their home. 

A native of Philadelphia and a 
Sewanee graduate, the bishop was 
ordained to the diaconate in 1906 and 
to the priesthood the following year. 
He began his ministry by taking 
charge of St. Mark’s Church, La 
Grange, Ga., where he stayed for 
nine years and founded the La 
Grange Settlement and Training 
School for Church Workers. 

In 1915 he became chaplain of the 
University of the South and, in 1916, 
professor of English Bible there and 
rector of Otey Memorial Parish. He 
received an honorary doctor of divin- 
ity degree from his alma mater as 
well as from Oglethorpe University, 
the University of Georgia and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. In 1922, 
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On the threshold: a student at entrance to choir school dormitory 


he became rector of Trinity Church, 
Columbia. 

Under Bishop Phillips the Diocese 
of Southwestern Virginia has made 
notable progress. Two new and thriv- 
ing churches have been built—St. 
James’, Roanoke, and St. Paul’s, a 
Negro congregation in Martinsville. 
Communicants have increased from 
7,078 to 8,629 and baptized members 
from 9,976 to 12,139. 

Also undertaken during the bish- 
op’s administration was an extensive 
program of church expansion and 
improvement known as “The Bishop’s 
Plan,” whereby one particular objec- 
tive was chosen each year to receive 
special contributions from the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, the Laymen’s League, 
the Diocesan Youth Commission and 
various congregations. 

Married the year he was ordained 
to the priesthood, the bishop has 
shared his entire ministry with his 
wife, the former Miss Ella Parr 
Reese, daughter of the late Rt. Rev. 
F. F. Reese, Bishop of Georgia. 


Coming and Going 


Two clergy returned from overseas 
recently while a third set sail. 

They were the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania, who 
returned from a trip to Italy and the 
Holy Land; the Rev. Dr. Alfred W. 
Price, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, who conducted a two- 
month preaching mission at U.S. Air 
Force installations in Germany, and 
the Rev. Davis C. Herron, priest-in- 
charge of three churches in the Dio- 
cese of Dallas, who left for England 


to attend St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. 

Searcely had the Pennsylvania 
bishop debarked from the liner, 
America, in New York, than he 
headed for Philadelphia’s Bellevue- 
Stratford hotel to address a diocesan 
“Builders for Christ’? luncheon, at 
which Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill was the principal speaker. 

Speaking to 1,400 parish delegates, 
Bishop Hart reported on the new 
North American College built by U. 
S. Roman Catholics in Rome to edu- 
cate their priests there. 

“Here is a building,’ the bishop 
reported, “‘costing more than we are 
asking for all of our seminaries.” 

Reporting on conditions faced by 
Armed Forces personnel abroad, Dr. 
Price reported he was impressed by: 
EB the consecration of chaplains. 

Ha growing awareness in military 
leaders of the spiritual needs of the 
3,500,000 men in the Armed Forces. 
— the high morale of the men. 

H the excellent relationship existing 
between Air Force representatives 
and German civilians. 

H the orphanages and nutrition cen- 
ters that airmen support. 

The Philadelphia rector also had 
some recommendations. He urged 
that teen-age boys not be sent over- 
seas, that more men volunteer for 
the chaplaincy to fill badly needed 
posts, and that America contribute 
to the reconstruction of churches. 

Mr. Herron’s attendance at St. 
Augustine’s clergy graduate school, 
comes at the result of nomination by 
the Rt. Rev. C. Avery Mason, Bishop 
of Dallas. 


DIOCESAN 


Starting a Mission Proves 
Worship Begins ‘at Home’ 


In spite of the Atomic Age, a mis- 
sion church still gets started in the 
way it always has—in the hearts of 
a few people meeting in someone’s 
home, reminiscent of the earliest 
days of Christianity when a Chris- 
tian church building was unheard of 
and the home the center of worship. 

When the Rev. George M. Ray 
became priest-in-charge of Trinity 
Mission in Spruce Pine, Bishop M. 
George Henry of Western North 
Carolina asked him when he found 
the time to visit Burnsville, a moun- 
tain town of about 1500 people, to 
see about setting up mission work. 

Fr. Ray’s first stop when he visited 
Burnside was at the local drugstore 
where he met pharmacist Rowland 
Glenn. Then he visited Mr. and Mrs. 
W.H. Simpson and the Ralph Adairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adair planned an 
afternoon tea to introduce the new 
priest, and 17 guests were there. The 
Adairs also offered their home for 
the first worship service. Seventeen 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists 
and “unchurched” persons attended. 
Fr. Ray: a “Go-Getter” 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Simpson offered 
their home as a permanent place for 
worship until a more suitable place 
could be found. But now services are 
being held in the various mountain 
homes of members, each taking his 
turn. 

Last January, the Executive Coun- 
cil, on recommendation of Bishop 
Henry, welcomed the group into the 
diocese as an organized mission. 

But the words of one of its mem- 
bers best describe Fr. Ray’s efforts 
and St. Thomas’ growth. Mr. Simp- 
son, now mission clerk, writes: 

“Fr. Ray is a ‘go-getter’, having 
traveled more than 8,000 miles since 
(last) October (when the first service 
was held), and is a systematic organ- 
izer of people. .. . He is a lover of 
mankind, simple and direct in his 
approach and a great Churchman. 
Under his spiritual leadership and 
contagious enthusiasm for the growth 
of the Church in our town, we should, 
within the year, build our own place 
of worship or purchase property on 
which to build it very soon. 

“Already St. Thomas’ Mission has 
made a name for itself in the com- 
munity, and is taking its rightful 
place in the religious and spiritual 
life of the people. The spirit among 
the few members is warm and, like 
Fr. Ray’s, contagious.” 
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A Grown-Up Mission 


Layman Joe Belanger tells the 
story of his church’s growth from a 
mission to parish status in 10 years: 

Are 10 churches in a town of 2,500 
enough? Not unless one of them is 
Episcopal. 

In January, St. James’ Mission in 
Milton-Freewater, Ore., was granted 
parish status just 10 years after the 
original 13 communicants said, “not 
unless one of them is Episcopal.” 

In 1944, St. James’ needed a church 
building, so the 13 members went 10 
miles south to Weston, sawed one in 
two and trucked it home. Set up again 
in Milton-Freewater, it became at 
once the newest and oldest church in 
town. As All Saints’ the original, 
unsevered building was built in Wes- 
ton by Dr. R. C. Nevius, architect, 
builder and priest in 1875 and was 
consecrated by Presiding Bishop 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle. 

The Missionary District of East- 
ern Oregon has some 20 square miles 
for each Episcopalian. The nearest 
priest was at Pendleton, 32 miles 
away, and the next closest at Hepp- 
ner, 90 miles. One service a month 
was held at St. James’ by each of 
these men and lay-readers from Pen- 
dleton filled in the vacant Sundays. 
Then a deacon was assigned who a 
year later was ordained priest. 

Is prosperity or adversity the 
greatest stimulant? The next year 
saw the priest deposed, and the new 
mission digging in with lay-readers 
again. Two years later when the new 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. Lane W. Barton, 
introduced a new priest from Ohio, 


A talk with the town druggist started it... Mr. Glenn and Fr. Ray 


he also confirmed a class of adults 

and a class of children prepared by 

laymen. That was five years ago. 
War booms, dam booms (Bonne- 


ville, McNary, etc.) occurred in Ore-- 


gon, but Milton-Freewater was not a 
boom town. And the new parish of 
St. James’ is not so much an exciting 


news story of ten-fold increased as | 


it is a quiet source of sermon mate- 
rial: A parish of families who go 
to church together; a parish-wide 
prayer circle that is alerted in an 
hour when any member is seriously 
ill; a priest who is more a pastor than 
a Rotarian, a teacher than a joiner of 
councils; known to most by his first 
name or as “Mr.’’, who has answered 
to ‘Say, Reverend”, and is not flip- 
pant with ‘“Father’’, who would shud- 
der (delicately) at “Brother”. All in 
all, he is a middle-of-the-road Church- 
man in a width-of-the-road parish. 

Are 11 churches in a town of 2,500 
enough? Probably, now that one of 
them is Episcopal! 


Hop, Skip and Jump 


In 18 months a handful of neigh- 
bors in a new Houston area have 
organized a parish, called a rector, 
added 400 communicants and broken 
ground for a $100,000 church, with- 
out ever having existed as a mission. 

Bishop Clinton §. Quin turned the 
first spadeful of Texas dirt for the 
new St. Martin’s church on a four- 
acre plot in March, after confirming 
a new class presented by the rector, 
the Rev. T. J. Bagby. 

The ground-breaking ceremony cli- 
maxed a year and a half of intensive 
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planning and work by the congrega- 
tion and Mr. Bagby, who became rec- 
tor Sept. 1, 1952, and held the first 
“service Sept. 7, in a two-story, white 
colonial house. The house has served 
as a church, parish hall and tempo- 
rary rectory, as well as a community 
‘meeting place for garden clubs, civic 
groups, Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. 
The rectory was completed in April, 
1953. 

Evidence of the tremendous vitality 
which has characterized this neigh- 
borhood church is the increase in 
membership to more than 400. There 
are now two Sunday School sessions 
with 250 pupils and 20 officers and 
teachers. St. Martin’s sponsors a Boy 
Scout troop of 30 and a Cub pack of 
90 boys. There are also a trained jun- 
ior choir, acolyte guild and the usual 
service organizations. 


Setback is Step Forward 


Graduation for any young man is 

a highpoint in his life; the days of 

classes, nights of study, exams and 
/more exams are over. He’s ready to 
_ begin his life’s work and the future 
_ looks great. 

But Gustav Meckling found when 
_he was finishing his studies at Phila- 
_delphia Divinity School that he had 
to face a setback he hadn’t counted 
'on—impaired hearing. It looked as 
| though he wasn’t going to be a min- 
ister after all. 

He joined the Philadelphia League 

for the Hard of Hearing and became 
' interested in its activities. Then he 
_ got this thought: These people need- 
ed and wanted what the Church had 
to offer. They could not worship hap- 
pily with the ordinary congregation, 
' nor with the deaf who use “sign lan- 
| guage’’. 
— Out of this concern grew the 
| unique E/piscopal Chapel for the Hard 
| of Hearing. The first services were 
‘held in the League rooms, but were 
| later transferred to St. Stephen’s 
Church in Philadelphia, where they 
were given the whole-hearted support 
and encouragement of the rector, Dr. 

Alfred Price, and the congregation. 

The chapel has its own Bible class 
taught by Miss Hannah Yeakle, a 
former lip-reading teacher; its own 
~Woman’s Auxiliary which organizes 
a fund-raising bazaar every year and 
in its 17 years has not only been self- 
supporting but has contributed to the 
work of the diocese. 

Each Sunday evening services are 
held for a hard-of-hearing congrega- 
tion, of various denominations, from 
all sections of the city, and suburbs 

and even from neighboring New Jer- 
sey. 
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The church provides powerful 
headphones which carry every sound 
from five microphones placed at stra- 
tegic points so that each member can 
take an active part in the worship. 

The atmosphere of this chapel is 
particularly warm and friendly, prob- 
ably because the people have their 
‘handicap’—which isn’t really a han- 
cap—in common. Actually, Mr. Meck- 
ling finds his deafness an asset in 
dealing with his parishioners. There 
is a closer understanding between 
them and a total lack of self-con- 
sciousness on the part of all. 


Double Service 


The congregation of Church of the 
Ascension, New York City, shared 
a moving experience recently when 
they took part in a combined service 
of Holy Baptism and Confirmation, a 
re-enactment of what the first Chris- 
tians knew as the one great Sacra- 
ment of Initiation. 

The one Sacrament was divided 
into two parts because the Church 
expanded rapidly and the few bishops 
at that time could not always be on 
hand wherever converts were made. 
So the local minister was authorized 
to baptize people immediately, while 
confirmation was postponed until the 
bishop, who alone can administer the 
sacrament, could be present. 

Among the candidates presented at 
the March confirmation service were 
five un-baptized adults. It was a rich, 
spiritual experience for them to re- 
ceive the one complete Sacrament of 
Initiation and the congregation was 
reminded that without Confirmation, 
Baptism is incomplete. 

The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, 
retired Bishop of Albany, conducted 
the service. 


Historic Witness 


A nationwide campaign is under- 
way to help give St. Luke’s Church in 
Smithfield, Va., a new look. 

Goal of the $300,000 drive is to halt 
the crumble and decay of one of the 
nation’s oldest houses of worship, to 
restore its beauty and dignity of 
more than three centuries ago and to 
assure its preservation as a signifi- 
cant national shrine. 

Once known as the Old Brick 
Church, St. Luke’s has often been 
called “the cradle of Christianity” in 
this country, since it began serving 
as a place of worship a few years 
after the founding of the first settle- 
ment at Jamestown, in 1607. 

Dr. Fiske Kimball, architectural 
historian and director of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Fine Arts, and 
Dr. Arthur Pierce Middleton, direc- 


Historic church needs repairs 


tor of research of Colonial Williams- 
burg, are supervising the work of 
restoration. 

In announcing the campaign, 
Henry Mason Day, president of the 
restoration organization whose head- 
quarters are in New York, declared 
that “it would be hard to overstate 
the importance of St. Luke’s both as 
a symbol and as a relic of this coun- 
try’s earliest past.” 

He pointed out that the church is 
the only surviving building in the 
Jamestown area that bears witness 
to the spiritual strength that sus- 
tained the first generation or two of 
settlers. 

The Board of Sponsors for the 
project includes Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Ex-President 
Herbert Hoover, Sen. Harry Byrd, 
James A. Farley and many others. 


Experiment in Worship 


The proposed revised Liturgy was 
used on a try-out basis in the Diocese 
of Olympia and the majority of the 
lay people like it. 

The Rt. Rev. Stephen Fielding 
Bayne, Jr., bishop of Olympia, au- 
thorized its use for study purposes. 
and the whole diocese entered into it. 

A cross-section of opinion among 
the laity revealed that they liked the 
clarity and brevity of the service but 
thought the Words of Administration 
of the Sacrament were cold and curt. 
Favorable reaction was given to the 
Prayer for the Church and the spe- 
cial commemoration of the Saints. 

The majority of the laity said they 
wanted to use the service again to 
become more familiar with it. 


il 


LAYMEN 


War Hero, General Dean 
Honored by Alma Mater 


His hair crew cut, army style; a 
terse mannerism indicative of many 
years of loyal service in the military ; 
a quick smile, the wave of arms and 
a strong, humble voice have intro- 
duced the nation to Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam F. Dean, the most famous Amer- 
ican prisoner in Korea. 

Wherever the general has appeared, 
since his return to America, his forth- 
right words of the courage of “‘dough- 
boys—dogface soldiers” have won for 
him the respect of millions of his 
citizens. 

The man who has first-hand knowl- 
edge of Communist tactics believes 
that the strongest psychological wea- 
pon against Communism is “a young 
America,” well grounded in the true 
meaning of democracy. 

This positive approach was the tone 
of a speech made by General Dean 
at a San Francisco hotel where more 
than 1,000 alumni of the University 
of California gathered for the school’s 
“Charter Day” ceremonies and saw 
the general receive the “Alumnus of 
the Year” award. 

“Parents, teachers and clergymen 
and all must help to shape the concept 
of our children as to what America 
means,” the general pleaded as he de- 
clared that Moscow has as its aim 
complete world domination, “and 
nothing else” will suffice them. 

“T was appalled to find how many 
young men came to the Orient who 
had no true concept of what America 
meant,” he said. ‘To me that was an 
indictment of our homes, parents and 
schools.” 

Second Army Man Honored 

The general, noted for a fiery de- 
scriptive speech delivery, did not 
mince words with his audience when 
he reminded them that the training 
of the young belongs in the homes, 
the schools and the churches of this 
country where ethical, moral and re- 
ligious principles are taught. 

General Dean is the second mili- 
tary man to receive the university’s 
alumnus award. General James H. 
Doolittle, leader of the famed Tokyo 
flight in World War II, was the first 
recipient of the award in 1942. 

Since that time the list of “famous 
alumni” has included Joseph Erlan- 
ger, novel laureate in physiology; 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 
the university; Chief Justice Earl 
Warren; Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, 
university vice-president and provost 
emeritus; Glenn T. Seaborg, Nobel 
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Mr. Taft: healthy altruism 


nuclear scientist; J. D. Zellerbach, 
former ECA director in Italy; Ken- 
neth Pitzer, former director of re- 
search for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; Stephen D. Bechtel, interna- 
tional builder and Horace M. AI- 
bright, conservationist. 

General Dean, a member of All 
Souls Church, Berkeley, is a 1922 
alumnus who worked as a Berkeley 
policeman while he was earning his 
college degree. 

Following his speech in which he 
affirmed his faith in American youth 
to save the nation, General Dean was 
as modest as he was when he accepted 
national acclaim as a war hero. In a 
soft voice, he said: 

“IT asked myself, what have you 
done, Bill Dean, to be accorded this 
great honor. I found the answer—it’s 
not you, Dean, it’s the importance of 
the message you and many others 
brought back from Korea. I make the 
understatement of the year when I 
say I am deeply grateful and over- 
whelmingly flattered by this award.” 


WCC Official Speaks 


The Church’s definite place in in- 
ternational affairs was outlined be- 
fore an Oakland, Calif., audience by 
a member of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches who 
said that “many of us have seen the 
world situation first hand, and we see 
no reason why we cannot combine 
realism and healthy altruism and con- 
cern for people everywhere.” 

Charles P. Taft, also senior warden 
of Christ Church, Cincinnati, pointed 
to India’s constitution and cited it as 


“a constitution that has benefitted by 
the work of the World Council of 
Churches through the United Na- 
tions.” He said the “Religious Lib- 
erty” definition adopted by India is 
the same as that formulated by 
WCC’s department of international 
affairs, adding that Pakistan is con- 
sidering adoption of this same defini- 
tion in its constitution. 

In Korea before the war, Mr. Taft 
said, the churches were represented 
in a number of “observer commis- 
sions and he felt that ‘because we 
had such an impartial team, we were 
able to get unbiased facts and subse- 
quently endorsed the UN police ac- 
tion in that country.” 

“We have requested the UN to send 
more such commissions to the ‘hot 
spots’ of the world to gather facts as 
well as to head off more serious con- 
flicts,’’ he told his audience. 

Raps Industrial Leaders 

Mr. Taft— whose appearance in 
Oakland was sponsored by the local 
Council of Churches—vigorously 
criticized U. S. industrial leaders for 
their agitations for high tariffs. He 
urged adoption of ‘‘moderate” tariff 
quotas to improve the trade and in- 
dustry of America’s allies and move 
them further away from the influence 
of Communism. 

The Cincinnati churchman, who is 
a trustee of Episcopal Churchnews, 
believes that the Church has a place 
in international affairs and urged his 
listeners to help promote world peace 
through correspondence exchanges 
sponsored by churches. 

Mr. Taft said the role of the 
Church in world affairs and world 
freedom will be one of the topics on 
the agenda of the second WCC As- 
sembly to be held in Evanston, IIl., in 
August, when 600 delegates, repre- 
senting 163 churches from 46 coun- 
tries will spend a week discussing the 
issues and implications of the theme, 
“Christian Hope.” 


The Human Touch 


It looks like ties are to men what 
hats are to women because when a 
leading churchman heard he was to 
be chancellor of Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, he bought a green 
and maroon striped tie (school col- 
ors) for the occasion. 

Possibly this human touch is part 
of what decided the university’s | 
board of directors to choose Ethan A. | 
H. Shepley for the post he has held 
in an acting capacity since last De- 
cember when he succeeded Arthur H. 
Compton. 

But earlier —a year ago April— | 
when Mr. Compton first announced 
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his retirement plans, a “draft Shep- 


ley’? move got under way spontane- 


ously even while university directors 


were considering “a great many 
highly qualified American educa- 
tors.” 

On the recommendation of a spe- 
cial committee headed by William M. 
Akin, the board of directors acted. 


Prior to this, Mr. Shepley’s name had 


been proposed unanimously by a fac- 
ulty nominating committee headed by 


f. Dr. Evarts A. Graham, professor 


emeritus of surgery, who said his 
group found “a most extraordinary 
unanimity of opinion for Mr. Shep- 
ley, not only among the faculty of the 
university but also from many mem- 
bers of the community not directly 
associated with the university. 
Active in Diocese 

Mr. Shepley, in accepting the post, 
said he felt it was a high honor but 
still thinks the job “should be filled 
by a man from the academic world 
and I’m sorry that I do not possess 

-that qualification.” 

The board feels, however, that 
“both the university and the com- 
munity it serves are honored by the 
fact that here in St. Louis was found 
aman, deeply rooted in the traditions 
of the university and already serving 
it, who is perfectly suited to take the 
university’s helm.” 

And they’ve picked a man who is 
outstanding in Church leadership. 
Mr. Shepley has been a member of 
Christ Church Cathedral all his life 
and has served as a member of the 
Cathedral Chapter and the Diocesan 
Council. He is at present a member 
of the Standing Committee, a trustee 
of the Church Pension Fund and on 
the Board of the Episcopal Founda- 
tion. 

Five minutes after Mr. Shepley 
heard he was officially chancellor of 
WU, he heard also that he was the 
1954 recipient of the St. Louis Law- 
yers’ Association award of honor giv- 
en annually to a member of the bar 
for service to the profession and 
work in civic fields. He is a member 
of the firm of Shepley, Kroeger, Fisse 
and Shepley but will withdraw from 
active law practice. 


Religion: A Commodity 


Look men, we’ll have to do a better 
selling job on religion . 

This was the tone of a talk before 
the largest gathering of men and 
boys in the history of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh. More than 1500 gathered 
in the city’s Syria Mosque for the 
annual Lenten communion and break- 
fast. Bishop Austin Pardue was cele- 


brant. Clifford F. Hood, president of 
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United States Steel Corp., was break- 


fast speaker. 

“What the Christian religion needs 
today,’ Mr. Hood told the men, ‘“‘is 
more effective merchandising, and 
this will call for a greatly expanded 
sales force.” 

He said religion in many respects 
is like a “business commodity” and 
that the “market is more competitive 
than perhaps at any other time in our 
history.” 

The steel official said that while 
religious teaching today is good, it 


Mr. Hood: sales force needed 


hasn’t yet attracted the people who 
don’t go to church. 

Mr. Hood said the Lord’s words, 
“seek and ye shall find,’ have been 
forsaken for an empty invitation to 
“sit down and I’ll bring it to you.” 

“As a member of American busi- 
ness, I would be among the last to 
deny that our spectacular progress in 
the areas of technology, research and 
manufacturing has not contributed 
to a betterment of mankind in a true 
Christian manner.” 

“But,” he concluded, ‘“‘as a citizen 
of this land, vitally concerned with 
its continued success, I would be 
among the first to renew, encourage 
and vitalize the spiritual side of our 
life to match the phenomenal growth 
of our material resources.” 


Recipe for Marriage 
Interviewed upon their 63rd wed- 
ding anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
ry C. Dick told reporters that “regu- 
lar church attendance” was the most 
important portion of their recipe for 
life-long happiness together. 


Eighty-six and 85, respectively, 
they are parishioners of Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes) Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia. They have one daugh- — 
ter still living, four grandchildren; 
and 11 great grandchildren. 


Young President 


Lee H. Bristol, Jr., 31-year-old ad- 
vertising manager of the Bristol-My- 
ers Co., is the newly-installed presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World. He is the youngest 
man ever to hold this post. 

Mr. Bristol succeeds David H. 
Scott, manager of the Bible depart- 
ment of Harper and Brothers, who 
headed the laymen’s group since 1949. 


Conferences 


Dr. Howard V. Harper, executive 
director of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work, is 
scheduled to appear at the following 
meetings: 

May 1-2, First and Second Proy- 
ince, laymen’s training courses, at 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

May 4-5, Eighth Province Synod in 
Bellingham, Wash., where laymen’s 
work will be a feature. 

May 8-9, Third Province training 
course for laymen, Seabury House. 

May 15-16, Sixth Province, lay- 
men’s training course, Breck School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

May 22-23, Fifth Province, lay- 
men’s training course, DeKoven 
Foundation, Racine, Wis. 


Spring Campaign 


Joseph A. Patrick, a New York at- 
torney, was named chairman of a 
$400,000 fund-raising campaign in 
the Diocese of Long Island this 
Spring for capital expenditures by 
the Church in the United States and 
abroad. 

Mr. Patrick, appointed by Bishop 
James P. DeWolfe, is a resident of 
Westbury, a communicant of Church 
of the Advent, general counsel to 
Harrisburg Steel Corporation, and 
general counsel and director of Roden 
& McCrae Drilling Corporation of 
Denver, Colo. 

Part of the money to be raised 
($163,176) is the diocese’s Builders 
for Christ contribution. 

In accepting chairmanship, Mr. 
Patrick stressed that the diocese is 
continuing its policy of one drive a 
year, proven so successful the past 
four years. He added that it must 
also continue to support established 
Church agencies as well as contribute 
to diocesan growth and the work of 
the National Church. 
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WOMEN 


National Magazine Award 
Goes to Episcopal Woman 


Mrs. Harper Sibley of Rochester, 
N. Y., has been named ‘‘Lay Woman 
of the Year” by Church Management 
Magazine in Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. G. LeTourneau of Longview, 
Tex., millionaire manufacturer and 
a leading lay evangelist, was named 
“Layman of the Year’ and Dr. Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, pastor of National 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
where President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower are members, was named 
“Clergyman of the Year.” 

The awards will be presented dur- 
ing the fourth annual Washington 
Pilgrimage of American Churchmen 
to be held in the nation’s capital, 
May 1-2, under the magazine’s spon- 
sorship. 

Mrs. Sibley, “American Mother of 
1945,” is a former member of Na- 
tional Council and former chairman 
of the American Mission to Lepers. 
She is vice-president of Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Foun- 
dation, member of the national board 
of the YWCA, executive committee 
member of the U.S.O., and a member 
of the World Service Council. She 
also served as a consulting delegate 
at the United Nations organizing 
conference in San Francisco in 1945. 


Baby Sitting 

The shortage of nurses—a nation- 
wide problem for the medical profes- 
sion—is no stumbling block to St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Denver because of 
a year-old experiment in baby-sitting 
that has made available some 35 addi- 
tional nurses for work. 

In December, 1952, when the hos- 
pital prepared to open a new 180-bed 
wing, it found itself far short of the 
required number of nurses to staff 
this addition. St. Luke’s superintend- 
ent, Roy Prangley, told the hospital’s 
auxiliary leader, Mrs. Clark Gittings, 
“Tt seems to me there are many ca- 
pable nurses who would like to con- 
tinue their career if they could afford 
trustworthy sitters, at reasonable ex- 
pense, for their children.” 

Mr. Prangley suggested that an old 
house on the hospital grounds be used 
for a “child care center.” He said, 
“we had intended to tear this house 
down and use it for parking space, 
but we need nurses more than we 
need parking space. If your organiza- 
tion (the auxiliary) will furnish the 
building and staff it with volunteers 
for care of nurses’ children, the hos- 
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Mrs. Sibley: “Woman of the Year” 


pital will provide a registered nurse 
as full-time manager.” 

Mrs. Gittings, rallying her auxil- 
jiary members, went to work. With 
12 rooms to be furnished and 
equipped, enthusiastic and energetic 
members in short time begged, bor- 
rowed and bought cribs, play pens, 
chests, high chairs, tiny chairs and 
tables, toy; sewed and scrubbed; vis- 
ited Salvation Army stores and even 
talked them down on prices for fur- 
nishings. Dr. W. H. Fickel, retired 
navy doctor, whose hobby is restor- 
ing and repairing furniture, worked 
tirelessly and continues to repair and 
repaint the tot-sized, damaged and 
used furniture. 

But before doors could be opened 
it was necessary to: Have the build- 
ing inspected and approved by the 
Denver Fire Department and City 
Building Inspector; obtain permis- 
sion from the Department of Health 
and Hospitals to operate such an in- 
stitution; secure enough volunteers 
to staff the Center in four-hour shifts 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. seven days a 
week; have every volunteer attend- 
ant come to the hospital for chest 
X-rays given free of charge, and in- 
form all non-working nurses in the 
territory of the opportunity for their 
continued service and for personal 
help in that service. 

The very low rate for care was 
established at 25 cents an hour, or 
$1.50 an eight-hour day, for one child. 
For two or more children, the rate 
is $2.50 for the eight hours. 

Most successful method of contact- 
ing potential nurses was a letter 
from the auxiliary to Molly Mayfield, 


columnist for the Rocky Mountain 
News. The day this letter was pub- 
lished, the hospital switchboard was 
flooded with calls with the result that 
200 nurses had applied by the end of 
the second day. In addition, the Den- 
ver Post, morning News, Colorado 
Nurses’ Registry and the Colorado 
Episcopalian carried stories and pic- 
tures about the new Center. 

Volunteer ‘‘sitters’”’ were rounded 
up by phone calls of an auxiliary com- 
mittee to all 325 members as well as 
all staff doctors’ wives not members. ~ 
Speeches were made to church guilds 
and notices printed in church bulle- 
tins. Only half the auxiliary officers 
are Episcopalians but the others did 
recruiting work in their groups and 
Service Clubs and girls’ organizations 
were contacted. 

When the Center was ready to 
open, about 30 auxiliary members 
and 15 students from Colorado Wom- 
an’s College had been lined up for 
duty. 

All this was accomplished nine 
weeks after the auxiliary started 
working on the idea and the Child 
Care Center opened with nine chil- 
dren. Since then they have handled 
as many as 22 youngsters in a day. 
To sustain interest and financial help, — 
various benefits and open houses are 
held from time to time. 

Mrs. Clarence Wellman—the reg- 
istered nurse supplied by St. Luke’s 
and a widow with two school-age 
daughters herself —is the loving 
mother and firm hand who supervises 
the daily operation of the Center. 

Hospital and auxiliary officials 
credit Mrs. Gittings with virtually 
single-handedly setting up the suc- 
cessful project. Now with the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association as state ad- 
visory counselor for Colorado, she 
spends two years as president of St. 
Luke’s auxiliary, is a member of St. 
John’s Cathedral parish and is active 
on its Junior Auxiliary Board. 


Why Choose Church Work? 


Why does a young woman who 
chooses social casework for her vo- 
cation come to work in a Church 
agency ? 

This question is answered in a new 
folder printed by Episcopal Service 
for Youth, national federation of 
Episcopal case work agencies, whose 
headquarters are in New York. 

The folder, titled The Case Worker, 
which also outlines the case workers’ 
duties and requirements, was written 
by Mrs. Myron V. Hulse, executive 
secretary of the Youth Consultation 
Service of the Diocese of Long Island, 
a member agency. 

“The young woman who chooses 
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| agency, the case worker implies that 


} casework as a vocation,” explains 


Mrs. Hulse, “wants to serve people. 


) In coming to work in a Church 


she prefers to be a part of a Christian 
agency fulfilling in action the com- 


mand of our Saviour to love one’s 
| neighbor. 


“The unique relationship of the 
agency to the Church means that 
the worker is consciously aware of a 
responsibility to help the client feel 


_God’s concern for the wholeness of 


the individual. Chaplains and work- 
ers share in contributing to the cli- 
ent’s wholeness. 

“The workers must refine the tool 
of casework for use in the Body-that- 


_ is-the-Church, so that it may become 
# possible for the client, with less con- 


flict of human problems, to become 
more effective in God’s plan.” 


CONVENTIONS 


Southern Brazil Sets 
Goal of Self-Support 


With its sights set on diocesan 
status within 10 years, the 56th an- 
nual convocation of the Missionary 
District of Southern Brazil convened 
recently at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Porto Alegre to view its prog- 
ress for the past year and its needs 
for the future. 

On the record was a roster of one 
bishop—the Rt. Rev. Athalicio T. 
Pithan—27 clergy, and 32 dedicated 
laymen serving a Church area that 
now includes 55 active parishes and 
preaching stations in the country’s 
two southernmost states. 

The Church, the record showed, 
had grown to 12,718 members, with 
an average of 500 confirmations an- 
nually. There are 10 day schools, 
with 566 pupils and 18 teachers, and 
2,040 pupils and 18 teachers in the 
Sunday Schools. 

60% Self-Supporting 

Offerings during the year—and 
this was the most encouraging stimu- 
lus towards eventual self-support— 
totaled $42,460—60 per cent of the 
year’s total expenditures. 

New fields opened included such 
cities as Caxias, home of a great 
number of Italian immigrants; Ca- 
maqua, situated halfway between 
Pelotas and Porto Alegre, and Ayra- 
rangua, with a large and active con- 
gregation of predominantly German 
descent. Three new deacons and two 
priests were ordained, with five theo- 
logical and four pre-theological stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry in 
the theological seminary in Porto 
Alegre. 
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Government aid in the amount of 
$10,000 enabled the district to found 
a free grade school in Montenegro 
and start a rural school in Cangussu. 
A new, $40,000 parish building for 
the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity 
was built in Porto Alegre. The Church 
of the Divine Blessing, in San Fran- 
cisco de Paula, where next year’s 
convocation will be held, took the 
place of the old one. 

In Pelotas, a new chapel which will 
also serve as a school, is being built 
with the aid of $3,000 from the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of New 
York. A $7,000 federal grant helped 
the work of an orphanage there, and 
a $10,000 National Council loan en- 
abled the district to purchase prop- 
erty next to the Church of the Re- 
deemer, earmarked for a parish build- 
ing. 

Despite advances, the district, dele- 
gates learned, still has several most 
urgent needs. They include: 

HM a new building for the congrega- 
tion of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Porto Alegre. 

HM a church in Ararangua—farthest 
outlying point in the district. 

H a church in Montenegro, where a 
school and a welfare center are al- 
ready being operated. 

BH another jeep. 


Mexico 


Meeting in the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, San Pedro Martir, 
D. F., delegates to the annual convo- 
cation of the Missionary District of 
Mexico voted to: : 

H Increase the budget from $1,681 to 
$3,500—a jump of more than 50 per 
cent over last year. 


BH Admit two organized missions— 
Xoxocotla and Alpuyeca in the state 
of Morelos. 


BH Move the School for Boys from ~ 


Cuernava to San Andres Seminary, 
Guadalajara. 

M@ Make a yearly offering to the 
Church in Spain. ($1,500 was raised, 
for the first time, in 1953). 

H Make special offerings to the hos- 
pital in Nopala, Hidalgo; San Andres 
Seminary and the Bible Agency of 
Mexico. 

@ Have the Commission on Church 
Music continue preparation of a hym- 
nal in Spanish, following the New 
Hymnal of 1940. 

BH To meet next January at the Cathe- 
dral, Mexico City. 

Bishop’s Address 

Reporting on accomplishments for 
the past year, Bishop Efrain Salinas 
y Velasco cited the confirmation of 
150 new members, the ordination of 
one deacon and two priests, the start 
of construction of a new church at 
Chapantongo, Hidalgo; the start of 
missionary work in Xoxocotla, Nuevo 
Morelos and Matamoros; the receipt 
of National Council aid for the re- 
construction of San Andres Semi- 
nary, the building of a home for the 
American missionary, and the con- 
tinuance of church construction at 
Humini, San Martin de las Flores 
and Amealco. 

The bishop expressed his apprecia- 
tion to Episcopal youth in the U. S. 
for sending their United Youth Offer- 
ing for the completion of construc- 
tion at the School for Boys at Ale- 
jandra, and reported that two addi- 
tional dormitories and a study room 
had been completed. 
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OR MORE than four hundred years—roughly, 

that is, ever since the various reformations of the 
16th century—the Churches of Western Christen- 
dom have existed in a state of chronic and unhappy 
separation from each other. Since the Reformation, 
the emergence of still more 
new churches—particularly 
in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies—has only served to 
confuse to an already con- 
fused situation. 

It is really during only the 
past twenty-five years or so 
that large numbers of Chris- 
tians have begun to experience within themselves 
the full horror of schism, and to play and work for 
the visible reunion of Christendom. But, there are 
still many Christians who have grown so used to our 
so-called ‘unhappy divisions” that they can con- 
template them without any noticeable troubling of 
the conscience or agony of spirit. 

Yet schism is indeed a sin. It cannot be justified 
in terms of the New Testament, and it gravely 
weakens and hinders the efforts of the Church to do 
Christ’s work. 

Unfortunately the Churches are not, as they exist 
today, divided only by those things which originally 
caused the cleft. What they do in their state of sepa- 
ration widens the breach even more, so that the last 
state of a divided Christendom is worse than the 
first. This is because churches existing in schism 
from each other usually have an exaggerated sense 
of their own sovereignty and independence. They get 
out of the habit of consulting the beliefs and wishes 
of other Christians and become almost literally a 
law unto themselves. Thus it comes about that the 
longer schism continues the more difficult it is to 
heal and overcome. 

Actually, the churches have been more than mere- 
ly separated from each other. Obsessed with the 
illusion of their own independence, they have for the 
most part been moving further and further away 
from each other. The common mind of universal 
Christendom has been ignored again and again, 
while each of its separated parts feels free to follow 
its own particular bent in whatever way it wishes 
to go. 


Reinforcing Our Divisions 


Thus some of these separated churches have de- 
parted from the custom of admitting only men to 
the sacred ministry, a custom universal in Christen- 
dom before these unhappy divisions began, and have 
begun to ordain women ministers. Now it is con- 
ceivable that there are good and varied arguments 
for ordaining women. It is not a question about 
which we wish to air our views at the moment, but 
surely so radical a departure from universal Chris- 
tian custom is not the kind of venture upon which 
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New Dogmas 


and Old Disecords 


T O hrs 


separated churches ought to embark. So revolution- 
ary a decision is one which only a reunited Christen- 
dom could make with any confidence that what 
seems good to the Church will seem good also to the 
Holy Ghost. 

But the worst example of 
this process of adding to our 
unhappy divisions is unfor- 
tunately to be found in the 
largest and most widely 
spread of the separated 
churches, the Church of 
Rome. Since the Reforma- 
tion, the Roman Church has 
saddled herself with the responsibility of declaring 
three of its beliefs to be essential dogmas of the 
Catholic faith (that is, beliefs obligatory upon all 
Christians who hope for salvation). These three 
new dogmas, arrogantly added by the Roman Church 
to the universal faith, are the doctrines of Papal 
Infallibility, the Immaculate Conception, and of the- 
Bodily Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. The merits 
of these doctrines have been discussed almost ad 
nauseum and there would be no point in our devoting 
any special attention to them here. Let it suffice for 
us to say that there is all the difference in the world 
between a situation in which many of the faithful 
entertain and cherish such beliefs as private pious 
opinions, and one in which they are declared in the 
most solemn fashion by the highest authorities in 
a great church to be and essential part of the Chris- 
tian faith, and ranged on a footing of equality side 
by ae with the great declarations of the Catholic 
creeds. 


Is There Worse to Come? 


But now we are assured by a reputable Roman 
Catholic theologian that an even greater danger con- 
fronts us. According to the Very Rev. John A. Flynn, 
president of St. John’s University in Brooklyn (as 
reported in Time on the 22nd of March last), it is 
“not unlikely” that during the next hundred years 
or so the Blessed Virgin Mary will be proclaimed 
(1) Co-Redemptrix of the human race, and (2) 
Queen of the Universe participating with her Son, 
Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of God, in the gov- 
ernment of the whole created order. It is well known 
that beliefs and speculations of this kind are wide- 
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spread and deep seated within the Roman Church— 
although it is only fair to add that many of the best 
and greatest living Roman Catholic theologians will 
be in opposition to so extreme a policy. But the mod- 
erating elements within the Roman Church have 
failed before, and they may fail again. 

Should Father Flynn’s prophesies prove correct, 
the crisis in relations between the Roman Church 
and the rest of Christendom will be far greater than 
it has ever been before. It has been grave in the past 
and it is still very grave indeed at this moment, but 
a declaration that the Mother of Christ has an active 
share in the redemption of mankind, and the govern- 
ment of the created order, will set up a conflict of 
opinion that would involve the basic elements of the 
Christian Gospel. If this were so, many of the most 
pregnant phrases of the New Testament would have 
to be rewritten. Again and again the New Testament 
reminds us of the absolute uniqueness of Christ. He 
and He alone is the Saviour. Except in and through 
Him no man comes to the Father. He is the one Medi- 
ator between God and man. Again, if Mary is to be 
regarded as playing an essential part in the govern- 
ment of the universe shall we not be reduced to a re- 
writing of the Doctrine of the Trinity? 

In the circumstances it might be necessary to 
speak of the Holy Quaternity, rather than of the 
Holy Trinity. Of course, it is unfortunately true that 
there have been many modern liberal Protestants 
whose teachings have whittled away and ignored the 
Doctrines of the Incarnation and the Trinity. Such 
men have preached Christ as though He were no 
more than one among many great prophets who have 
guided us to God, and they have usually ignored the 
Holy Trinity altogether. 

By a strange paradox this excessive Mariology 
seems to be the Roman Catholic equivalent of mod- 
ern Protestant liberalism, pointing towards the re- 
admission of paganism into the area of Christian 
belief, and the reconcilation of Christianity with 
non-Christian religion. For our belief in the absolute 
uniqueness of Christ as the one Saviour, the one 
Mediator, the one hope of man, lies at the very heart 
of our Christian faith. Without the Doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity, Christianity would be 
impossible; and where anything else is set beside 
them Christianity is irremedially compromised. 

In short, dogmatic formulations of the kind which 


Father Flynn forsees would be a greater catastro- 
phe for Christianity, and the cause of Christian 
reunion, than anything we have yet experienced. In 
saying all this we would not for one moment wish 
to deny that there is a deep and profound reverence 
for the Mother of the Lord which is truly Scriptural 
and at the same time a wholesome, even essential, 
element in the spiritual lives of Christain people. In 
the New Testament, Mary is hailed as one highly, 
and uniquely, favored of God. She is “full of grace.” 
The Holy Ghost has come upon her so that “the Holy 
Thing” which is born of her must be called the Son 
of God. “Behold, all generations shall call her 
blessed.” 

The effect of centuries of reverent devotion to the 
gracious lady whom God chose to be the vehicle of 
His incarnation among men on the position and dig- 
nity of women in Christian civilization is perhaps 
incalculable, but it cannot for that reason be dis- 
counted. And how, we may well ask, can we hope 
to make ourselves one in mind and spirit with our 
Incarnate Lord unless we learn to share, among 
other things, something of his reverence and affec- 
tion for His human mother? The excessive Mari- 
ology of the Roman Church cannot conceivably ex- 
cuse the many non-Roman Christians, who to all 


_ intents and purposes do not reverence the Blessed 


Virgin at all. 


The Anglican Position 


We may well thank God that since the Reforma- 
tion the separated Anglican Church has promul- 
gated no dogmas whatever and drawn up no official 
and formal confessions of faith. Our appeal is entire- 
ly to the faith, the practice and the Creeds of primi- 
tive and undivided Christendom. We protest against 
all unwarranted additions to this faith—that con- 
stitutes our essential catholicism. Churches exist- 
ing in separation from the rest of Christendom— 
however great in size and venerable for their an- 
tinquity—have no business to make and promulgate 
new dogmas. They should be too busy praying, as 
men who know themselves to exist under the judg- 
ment of God, for the divine mercy, and for the 
accomplishment of the Divine Purpose, despite our 
sins, to reunite mankind in one visible Church, the 
Body of Christ, the earth counterpart of His ever- 
lasting Kingdom. 
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Dr. Addison wrote ‘War, Peace and the Christian Mind“ just 
before his death in 1953. At that time, in a foreword, the 


Presiding Bishop said in part: “The subject is undoubtedly 


a controversial one, in the discussion of which there has 


been usually more heat than light . 


pected that everyone will agree with all of the author’s 


... It is not to be ‘ex. 


comments.. But certainly (it) is written in an admirable 


siprit, and this careful and sane discussion is of great value 


in..the consideration of a contemporary and complicated 


problem.” 4 


EFINITIONS of Christian paci- 

fism are not often to be found, 
and when found they are sometimes 
more laudatory than accurate. When 
L. R. Urban announces that ‘‘Chris- 
tian pacifism is not peace at any 
price, but love at any cost,” he almost 
canonizes the pacifist. He forgets, 
however, that if you say ‘no war 
under any circumstances,’ you are 
certainly voting for peace at any 
price. 

When the Scottish Committee de- 
clared that “by pacifism we mean the 
overcoming of evil with good,” they 
forgot that all Christians believe that 
no matter how we may meet evil in an 
emergency, it can be overcome only 
with good. Devere Allen asserts that 
“nacifism, essentially, is a method of 
social development .. . It’s dynamic 
power,” he adds, “is good will.” But 
this statement is far too broad to 
serve as guide. 
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If we must have a definition, we 
can do no better than to turn to that 
admirably wise pacifist, Rufus Jones, 
who wrote more than twenty years 
ago: “Pacifism means peacemaking. 
The pacifist is literally a peacemaker. 
He is not a passive or negative person 
who proposes to lie back and do noth- 
ing in the face of injustice, unright- 
eousness, and rampant evil. He stands 
for ‘the fiery positive.’ Pacifism is 
not a theory; it is a way of life. It is 
something you are and do.” If that 
is not pacifism on the average, it is 
surely pacifism at its best; and at its 
best, it should be judged. 

Definitions, however, are far less 
useful than descriptions, for pacifism 
can be understood only when its prin- 
ciples are fully stated. These confes- 
sions of faith, moreover, are numer- 
ous. The difficulty is not to find them 
but to select the most typical. 

One of the soundest and most char- 


War, 


Peace 
and the 
Christian 


Mind 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON 


Concerning a much-discussed subject, 
about which the late author writes; 
‘... pacifism can be understood only 
when its principles are fully stated’ 


acteristic descriptions of pacifism is 
that offered by the Oxford Confer- 
ence of 1937: “Some believe that 
war, especially in its modern form, is 
always sin, being a denial of the na- 
ture of God as love, of the redemptive 
way of the Cross, and of the commu- 
nity of the Holy Spirit; that war is 
always ultimately destructive in its 
effects, and ends in futility by cor- 
rupting even the noblest purposes for 
which it is waged; and that the 
Church will become a creative, regen- 
erative, and reconciling instrument 
for the healing of the nations only as 
it renounces war absolutely. They are 
therefore constrained to refuse to 
take part in war themselves, to plead 
among their fellows for a similar re- 
pudiation of war in favor of a better 
way, and to replace military force by 
methods of active peacemaking.” 
Equally valuable is the deliberate 
statement of Charles E. Raven, Re- 
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‘ius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
ridge: “The pacifist is convinced 
hat the faith of Jesus is universally 
alid, that the Cross is the instru- 
aent of salvation, that by it alone is 
.. the communion and community of 
he Holy Spirit realizable, that man 
s made for such community, that he 
an only attain it by using means con- 
istent with his end, that war is a 
enial of those means, a frustration 
f that end, that here and now spirit- 
al resources are available, that they 
re in the long run the most potent 
actors in history, and that the ur- 
‘ency of the issue challenges every 
thristian to take the risk of an un- 
ompromising rejection of war. 

_ “Acting on those convictions he may 
ail, or seem to fail. Nevertheless, 
oth for himself and for the world, 
oth as an individual and as a citizen, 
t is better for him to obey God rather 
han man. Indeed the alternative is 
o plain that he can do no other.” 


Viscriminating Use of Force 


_ And he adds: “Pacifism... involves 
n active ministry of reconciliation 
. . 1t replaces violence not by passiv- 
ty but by the fostering of all that 
aakes for trust and friendship ... If 
rod is love, and love the strongest 
nfluence in the world, then it is 
‘hristianity and common sense to act 
‘pon that conviction.” 

| Confirming these descriptions, we 
nay cite two further statements 
vhich emphasize the same familiar 
‘rticles in the pacifist creed. Leyton 
tichards has written: “War . . 
aerely adds one set of evils to an- 
ther, and attempts the impossible 
ask of casting out Beelzebub by the 
rince of the devils. So the Christian 
bjection to war is not to be con- 
trued as moral indifference in a 
truggle between right and wrong, 
ut only as a recognition that the 
ighteousness of God cannot be 
chieved by means which disallow 
ight relationships among men. 
jhristian pacifism is not passivity; 
t is the active substitution all along 
he line of the spirit of Christ for the 
pirit of war; therefore, as with 
lim, the giving of good for ill, right 
or wrong, love for hate, blessing for 
ursing. It is because war makes this 
mpossible that it comes under the 
an of many consciences which are 
evertheless not yet clear as to an 
Iternative duty ... Pacifism is after 
ll an application of the gospel meth- 
d; it is Christ’s way of meeting evil, 
pplied to the supreme evil of inter- 
iational conflict.” 

The same thought in two memor- 
ble sentences has been expressed by 
Percy Hartill: “The essential basis 
f£ the pacifist position is that the 


force which is finest in quality is also 
the strongest because it is of the 
same kind as the almighty power of 
God. If God Himself is revealed by 
the Cross, then the Love that suffers 
is stronger than the force which in- 
flicts suffering.” 

These descriptions, though enlight- 
ening and perhaps persuasive, call for 
further expansion and interpreta- 
tion. First of all, they reveal plainly 
the normal attitude of the Christian 
pacifist toward the use of force. Dis- 
regarding “the lunatic fringe” of 
Tolstoian anarchists, who believe 
that force in itself is wicked, we find 
a general approval of force as exer- 
cised, for example, by the police or by 
a man in defense of his wife. 

As Kirby Page has put it, ‘‘To say 
that physical force is never defensi- 
ble is to uphold anarchy.” Quite as 
positive is Farmer’s rejection of such 
a thesis: “Our (pacifist) position... 
is not based on a fantastic repudia- 
tion of all force in men’s dealings 
with one another.” 

Writing as a New Testament schol- 
ar, G. H. C. Macgregor asserts that 
“there is room in Jesus’ ethic for a 
discriminating use of force.’”’ Raven, 
too, concedes that “‘violent action is 
not... necessarily sinful, provided it 
is used in fulfillment of love’s purpose 
and by meéans consistent with that 
end.”’ And Cadoux devotes a whole 
section of his book Christian Paci- 
fism Re-examined to discussing and 
classifying those forms of coercion 
that are compatible with Christianity 
and those that are not. 

The readiness to approve the use of 
force under controllable _ circum- 
stances by no means involves the ad- 
mission that war can sometimes be 


justified. In the words of Leyton 
Richards, “We need to differentiate 
sharply and clearly between war and 
the use of force. War, of course, in- 
volves the use of force, but... it 
involves other things besides; and it 
is these other things and not force 
per se which give it its distinctive 
quality and character.” 

This conclusion, universally en- 
dorsed by pacifists, means that they 
have never been deceived by the lame 
analogy, now rather shopworn, be- 
tween the use of the police force and 
the use of armies in war. They refuse 
to assume that because it is right 
that evil-doers should be suppressed 
by municipal police or state militia, 
it is therefore right that evildoers in 
one country should be suppressed by 
the army and navy of some other 
country. 

In this comparison, of course, there 
is just enough truth to make it plaus- 
ible; but the more it is examined, the 
less accurate it seems. In the first 
place, the police serve an organized 
community in which a body of laws is 
universally recognized, even by crim- 
inals, and in which impartial courts 
of justice administer the laws and 
pass sentences. But on an interna- 
tional scale no such community exists. 


In the second place, the police act 
only against those who actually break 
the law or are suspected of breaking 
it. They are expected to confine their 
energies to finding and arresting the 
guilty, and only those pronounced 
guilty by judge or jury are eventually 
punished. 

In war, on the contrary, the work 
of armed forces is so indiscriminate 
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A World Council committee rushes to approve UN decision to fight in Korea 
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The unfinished Cathedral of St. Paul. 


IN 


DYNAMIC DETROIT 


UST off Woodward Avenue, De- 

troit’s main drag, and behind the 
unfinished Gothic Cathedral of St. 
Paul, stands the diocesan house, three 
stories of red brick Victorian ugli- 
ness, aS anachronistic in its sur- 
roundings as a Model T would appear 
emerging from one of the city’s mod- 
ern plants. 

Nothing could be less symbolic of 
the Diocese of Michigan than its 
headquarters. Indeed, the building, 
which belongs to an old and vanish- 
ing Detroit, could serve as an ironic 
symbol of everything the diocese is 
not. 

Yet, the fact that the tired old 
building still serves a large diocese 
of considerable financial resources, 
reflects the program of Bishop Em- 
rich, whose realism is characterized 
by putting first things first. 
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By CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


The quiet residential Detroit of the 
nineties, which the Diocesan House 
represents, received the shock of the 
automotive industry in the early 
twentieth century and ever since has 
lived with the unique problem of 
catching its own breath. To remain 
an integral part in the life of the city, 
the Church obviously had to race 
along with it. This has not always 
been a simple matter. Recently, when 
Detroit underwent the further shock 
of the sudden war expansion, with 
its postwar dislocations, the acceler- 
ated changes brought new and com- 


THE COVERSS LORY: Christ 
Church, of which the Rev. William 


B. Sperry is rector, is the oldest 
church in Detroit. 


plex problems for the Church to faces 

The enormous diocese, 350 miles 
from north to south in the easterr 
half of the Lower Peninsula, is di- 
vided into two distinct cultures—the 
hunting-farming of the north and the’ 
industrial area in the Detroit sphere. 
The one and three-quarter million 
population of metropolitan Detroit is 
duplicated in the suburban areé 
which rings the city. As elsewhere: 
families are constantly transferring 
membership to the churches “further 
out,” as old parish neighborhoods 
change character. Then, with all thé 
industries and exporting business 
from the Detroit River to the Lakes 
(Detroit ranks fourth nationally in 
exports), the city is essentially base 
on the one industry of automobile 
and is one of the centers in labor 
management relations. | 
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- Granting the inevitable sense of 
insecurity in a one-industry city, and 
an inevitable undercurrent of tension 
between labor and management, the 
fact remains that Detroit’s vast 
army of workers enjoy the highest 
wage scale in the world. The church 
plays no active part in labor-man- 
agement relations, but its influence 
for justice and fair play are felt nev- 
ertheless. Members of both factions 
attend the same churches and fre- 
quently sit on the same vestries. 

_ The Church’s quiet but persuasive 
leadership in community affairs rests 
directly on the shoulders of the Rt. 
Rey. Richard Stanley Merrill Emrich, 
diocesan since 1948 and suffragan for 
two years before that. To the rare 
combination of scholarship and driv- 
ing force was added the boon of 
youth. Only 36 at his election, Bishop 
Emrich came to the Michigan diocese 
with comparatively little parish ex- 
perience, and that chiefly in the envi- 
rons of Boston while he went from 
nstructor to full professor at Cam- 
ridge’s E.T.S. But, this learned 
hurchman brought a clearly realized 
nd vigorous policy which centered 
n the diocesan laity, and which en- 
isted their able and enthusiastic sup- 
ort. 

The laity in the Michigan diocese 
s traditionally active, and contains 
many communicants of civic influ- 
ence, such as John B. Ford, Jr., of 
the Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion who worship at Christ Church, 
Grosse Point; Governor G. Mennen 
“Soapy” Williams, at Lansing; John 
Coleman, president of Burroughs’ 
Adding Machines, and B. E. Hutch- 
inson, financial vice-president of 
Chrysler. 

However, with all the traditional 
laity participation, it was not merely 
a matter of channeling their energies 
and talents for the Church. It was, 
as everywhere, a matter of convinc- 
ing the laity that their participation 
was really desired. 

The program was definite and de- 
tailed, treating each aspect which 
characterized the diocese. For in- 
stance, in labor-management rela- 
tions, while the Church could scarce- 
ly presume to arbitrate, it must as- 
sume an attitude. Going back to St. 
Paul on slavery, the more or less un- 
declared purpose has been to alleviate 
bitterness, to encourage groups rep- 
resenting opposite viewpoints to deal 
unemotionally with the facts and ex- 
clude those elements which tend to 
exacerbate rather than resolve a dif- 
ference. The Church can speak for 
God without assuming the role of 
God. 

In problems attendant to Negroes 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Dean John J. Weav- 

er, who brought 

know-how to the par- 

ish-church cathedral 
in 1947. 


John S. Coleman, 
head of Burroughs 
Adding Machine, 
whoattends St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


pe 


Henry Houston, of 

All Saints’, Pontiac, 

who is chairman of 

Society for Growth 
of the Church. 


Fletcher Plant, ac- 

tive lay - reader, 

chairman of Michi- 

gan Diocese’s Dept. 
of Missions. 


Dr. Thelma James, a 

Wayne U. professor, 

who conducts Bible 

class at the Cathe- 
dral. 


The Cathedral's Can- 
on Chaplain John 
Shufelt, exec. sec. of 
diocesan College 
Work Commission. 


The Rev. I. C. John- 
son, former journal- 
ast, mector Of St. 
John’s since ’84; ac- 
tive in A.A. work. 


Mrs. 
who is chairman of 


Rex Queeney, 
the Christian Edu- 
cation work for the 
Auxiliary. 


Edward L. Cushman, 
a Wayne faculty 
member, chairman 
of diocesan Social 


Relations Dept. 


Mrs. Charles Deng- 
ler, of Jackson, pres- 
ident of diocese’s 
strong Woman’s 
Auxiliary 


Canon Gordon Mat- 
thews, beloved exec- 
utive secretary of 
the diocese for past 
eleven years. 


# 
Ted S. Ogar, editor 
of Michigan CIO 
News, who is a mem- 
ber of two depart- 
ments in the diocese. 
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in parishes formerly all white, the 
Bishop has taken an unequivocal po- 
sition. He said, ‘The Church is not 
the Church of any one race, class or 
nation. It is God’s family .. . all peo- 
ples are to be welcomed in every par- 
ish and mission of the Diocese of 
Michigan.” 

Despite the force of Bishop Em- 
rich, he cannot by credo change the 
hearts of men, or even his diocesan 
communicants. In downtown Detroit, 
where the old gives way to the new, 
some churches have been slow to 
reach out to colored members of their 
physical parish. Others, like Grace 
Church, have met the issue squarely 
and, along with working with a mixed 
congregation, have a Negro curate 
with a white rector. Naturally, the 
parishes distant from downtown, like 
Grosse Point and Bloomfield Hills, 
escape the issue altogether. 

This is a complicated national 
problem on which Bishop Emrich 
states the position officially pro- 
claimed by the Church. Yet, intangi- 
bles exist between a general mandate 
and specific application in specific cir- 
cumstances. It is true that the Roman 
Church assumed an official position 
which lowered racial barriers and, 
with the added inducement of free 
admission to parochial schools, today 
count 20,000 colored members in De- 
troit against a few hundred twenty 
years ago. 

But Bishop Emrich, along with 
any Episcopalian bishop, lacks the 
authority in an _ un-authoritarian 
Church to make a policy, however 
vigorous, supersede firmly ingrained 
prejudices in the minds of people. It 
is a question which needs more than 
a general statement of principles 
from the National Church in order to 
achieve solution at specific local levels. 

In fields not involving controversy, 
where the bishop’s stands have been 
equally strong, his leadership shows 
concrete results by measurable sta- 
tistical standards. Since he became 
bishop, the number of parishes and 
missions has been increased by 31, 
the number of clergy by the same fig- 
ure, communicants by 5.000 and num- 
bers of confirmees have broken dioce- 
san records and then their own. Last 
year, 3,088 people were confirmed. 

In money, the $125,000 given to the 
National Church last year doubled 
the amount of 1948, and the expecta- 
tions are higher for 1954. The mis- 
sionary extension has more than 
doubled since ten years ago, and is 
approaching $300,000, while the dio- 
cesan budget has risen in 10 years 
from $144,000 to $362,000 in round 
figures. 

This healthy economic condition is 
due, in part, to the response to the 
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bishop’s well-known tithing program. 
In this program—5% to the Church 
and 5% to community charities—the 
diocesan budget is not emphasized 
until after the Every Member Can- 
vass. The point stressed is the reali- 
zation of gratitude to God and not 
what the money will do for the parish 
or diocesan budget. 

However, this expression of the in- 
dividual relationship to God (Tith- 
ing) is regarded as part of a revital- 
ized missionary program, one of the 
truly powerful works of the diocese. 
Here the Building Fund, designed to 
assist churches as well as missions, 
financially supports the policy of urg- 
ing established missions to sponsor 
parochial missions. 


Bishop Emrich: vigorous policy 


Through the Building Fund, loans 
have been made to nine congrega- 
tions in Detroit, seven in other parts 
of the diocese, and grants have been 
made to eight missions. The diocese 
supports in whole or in part forty 
missions, sharing responsibility in 
some cases with parishes and in some 
with the missions directly. Relations 
are close between mother parishes 
and their missions, and are indicative 
of the zealous interest in missionary 
work throughout the diocese. This, in 
turn, again illustrates the strong par- 
ticipation of the laity. 

In this enlistment of laity support, 
Bishop Emrich was helped by his 
popular suffragan, the Rt. Rey. Rus- 
sell Sturgis Hubbard, recently gone 
to assume the bishopric of the Mis- 
sionary District of Spokane. This de- 
vout churchman, genial and thought- 
ful and deeply courteous, formed 


with Bishop Emrich one of the fine } 
teams in the Church, and to replace : 
him Bishop Emrich has asked for two ) 
suffragans. With Bishop Hubbard | 
there were no geographical divisions ; 
in diocesan work, each of the bishops 
taking his turn at parish visits, and 
in a diocese of the area of Michigan 
this necessitates considerable travel. . 

Fortunately, for the See City, the 
Church in Detroit enjoys a strong } 
center in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which | 
serves as a parish church as well as } 
the bishop’s seat. The present dean, 
the Very Rev. John J. Weaver, who 
came in 1947, shortly after Bishop 
Emrich began his tenure as suffra- 
gan, brought the zeal and “know- 
how” necessary for organizing lay 
people for work through the basis of ? 
sharing Christian experiences in 
Christ’s Church. 

Dean Weaver has extended the 
functions of the Cathedral through 
such innovations as the forming of | 
small groups, called ‘‘Commissions,” 
who, meeting on a basis of sharing 
Christian fellowship, frequently con- 
tribute ideas of their own for the 
services of the Church to the com- 
munity. The commissions sponsor a 
healing ministry, in which lay people 
make sick calls to homes and hospi- 
tals; other groups study the problems : 
of family life, the problems of those: 
who have suffered bereavement, and 
studies centered in the Bible. In 
those, as Canon Bohaker said, “We 
are concerned with the things the: 
Bible can inspire in us as we read it.” 

Other commissions relate the Ca- 
thedral, through religious education 
and various programs, to the life of 
both parishioners and strangers, and., 
as in the diocese as a whole, the warm: 
center of this church has aroused a 
rewarding lay response. It is one of 
the few downtown churches in De- 
troit that has grown in the past few 
years, and Dean Weaver and his staff 
believe that similar programs are the: 
solution to the problems confrontin 
many downtown churches. 

From the center, the Church in De- 
troit carries its ministry into the 
lives of individuals whose problems 
can be helped by intelligent spiritual 
guidance. Typifying this is the work: 
with alcoholics. Bishop Emrich, 
student in this field too, is vice-chair- 
man of the Church’s Joint Commis- 
sion on Alcoholism, and the Rev. I. C:! 
Johnson, rector of St. John’s Chure 
and also a member of the national) 
commission, has had his community; 
work recognized by being made chair- 
man of the Mayor’s Skid Row Com- 
mittee. | 

Mr. Johnson, an exemplar of th 
full life, besides being virtually a fix- 
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St. Matthias’ Church (top 
left), located on Grand Boule- 
vard West; top right is Christ 
Church, Cranbrook, an exam- 
ple of solid suburban parishes; 
at left is St. Martha’s, mission 
church, for the construction of 
which Mrs. Henry Ford gave 
$1,000,000; at right is Trinity 
Church, where the Rev. Jonn 
Dahl has spurred action in es- 
tablishment of thriving youth 
center; at bottom left is Christ 
Church, Grosse Point, another 
solid suburban parish operat- 
ing on a high budget and with 
a large membership; at bottom 
right, Mariner’s Church, oldest 
stone building in the city, 
erected in 1848. Intended for 
Great Lakes seamen, Mariner’s 
is unique because its builders, 
aware it would get small finan- 
cial aid from these men, put 
the church on the second floor 
and rented the first floor as 
business offices. The Bank of 
Detroit had its first home there. 
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Students at church at Kenyon College, Ohio 


THEYRE MAKING 
iM CLICK 


By ALFRED B. STARRATT 


St. Paul Society of Kenyon College 
proves students are interested in 
a religious group ‘worth joining’ 


N THE FALL of 1952 a group of students got together 

to study the whole question of the religious life of 
Kenyon College. They felt that the first thing needed was 
a really vital Christian organization. At that time no 
Christian student organization of any kind existed on 
the campus; although many had been tried in the past. 
Each had struggled along for a number of months and 
then dribbled away into the swamps of apathy. Some 
blamed it on the lack of girls for social life at the meet- 
ings. Kenyon, being an all male college and situated in 
Gambier, Ohio, far from any coed institutions, can’t 
depend on the fair sex to liven things up. Some said that 
students aren’t interested in Christianity any more. 
Some blamed the lack of facilities for meetings, and 
so forth. 

The group that met in 1952, however, decided that the 
one thing a religious group could sell on the campus was 
religion. Others could sell social programs, discussion 
groups, lectures and the like. Other organizations could 
do all the same things that a Christian group could do 
except offer members a vital religious experience and 
training in Christianity. This seems obvious but there 
aren’t many of us who are always wise enough to see 
the obvious. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Tho Discipline 


| O€£ St.Paul Society 


e@ To keep a daily half hour of devotion. When 
college is in session this requirement will be kept by 
attending any of the regular worship services in the 
chapel, or by being present at either the morning 
prayer vigil from 7:15 to 7:45 a.m. in the chapel, 
or the evening prayer vigil from 4:50 to 5:20 p.m. 
@ To read the agreed lectionary daily. The scripture 
passages are agreed on by the whole group in ad- 
vance, and each passage is re-read daily for a 
week beginning with the Sunday dates. Various 
translations, commentaries and memorization are 
encouraged. Every Wednesday evening there is a 
group discussion of the passage being read. 
@ To express my Christian vocation in specific social 
action. Participating in programs for community 
betterment; political or intercultural or interracial 
activities; taking an active part in collegiate activi- 
ties; working toward positive internationalism with 
positive pacifism as a goal. 

e To attend the weekly meetings of the Society 

except when circumstances beyond my control make 

it next to impossible for me to do so. In addition to 
the regular meetings there are smaller cell groups. 

Joining these groups that meet for prayer in the 

dormitories is optional. 

@ To attend a retreat with other members of the 

Society once yearly. 

e To contribute in proportion of my income, to def- 

inately Christian causes. Tithing is recommended, 

but not required. 

e Jo offer grace at each meal. Quietly and without 

ostentation. 

e@ To worship weekly in regular church services. 

e@ To carry out these further intentions, each as im- 

portant as those listed above, but more general in 

their application: 

A. We seek to practice stewardship and simplicity 
in our spending, eating, exercise, rest and so 
forth, using our surplus for others. 

B. We seek to practice Christian reconciliation in 
our whole relationship with others — family, 
neighbors, people around the world. 

C. We seek to pay continually, offering up flash 
prayers many times daily for causes, persons, 
praise and thanksgiving. 
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Dear Dora Chaplin: 


My friends and I have been having 
big argument. We go to church, but 
e know two fellows who often go 
vround with us, and they don’t go to 
yy services.at all. In many ways 
they are better than we are, and yet 
we think we are so Christian. When 
we all go camping, one guy who was 
confirmed with me gets very bad- 
tempered and often gets out of doing 
jobs, but the two who don’t go near a 
church have wonderful dispositions 
hind would do anything for anybody. 
‘Do you think everybody needs re- 
gion? 


Peter N., Penn. (16 years) 


‘DEAR PETER: 


_ As usual I’d rather not give you 
the whole answer, but I’d like to sug- 
gest various points of view which 
may help you to find your own. 
_ You know how often on this page 
iwe’ve thought about the fact that ev- 
ery individual is a particular person, 
different from everyone else, with 
unique talents, and a special life, 
background, and ancestry of his own. 
Some come from happy homes, some 
from miserable ones; some are wor- 
ried about money, others have 
enough; some find study easy, others 
have to slave to keep up with the 
procession. The whole picture is like 
that of a race in which some are 
handicapped and some are not. Or, if 
you like it better that way—it is like 
ten people who all decide to take fly- 
ing lessons at the same time but are 
given ten different types of planes, 
manufactured in different years, 
some good, some indifferent. In the 
end the performance wouldn’t be the 
same, but it might easily transpire 
that the men with the difficult types 
might turn out to be the most skilled 
flyers, they would have learned to do 
difficult and dangerous things under 
hard conditions. In the beginning it 
may have looked as though those 
with the easy machines were going 
to win, but it was easy for them to 
grow too confident, too pleased with 
themselves. 

So it is with those who start off 
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- WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


WITH ANSWERS BY DORA CHAPLIN 


Labeling is Dangerous 


with some natural talents—like what 
some call “a sunny disposition.” It is 
no more of his own making, in the 
beginning, than are good looks or a 
fine voice. All natural talents are a 
gift of God, and we sometimes make 
the mistake of imagining they are of 
our own making. We equate, for in- 
stance, charm with goodness. Deep 
goodness does have an attractive- 
ness all its own, but the cheerful 
“good-fellow” type need not neces- 
sarily be as great a person in the 
eyes of God as the one who is hot- 
tempered and is slowly overcoming 
this handicap. We all start from a 
different rung on the ladder—it’s the 
climbing up or down that counts. 
Your bad-tempered friend may be 
improving! A Christian finds out 
that both the gift of a happy dis- 
position, and the strength to over- 
come an irritable one, are from God. 
Charm can lead people away from 
God if it isn’t offered up to Him, 
given back to Him for His use—along 
with our other talents. (See the pray- 
er in The Order for Holy Commu- 
nion, page 81 in the Prayer Book, 
“.. here we offer and present unto 
Thee, O Lord, ourselves... .”’). Point 
1, then is to consider what we too 
easily forget—the source of what- 
ever is good in us. 

Point 2: Our motives matter. Some 
are cheerful and helpful in order to 
win friends; others because of a 
genuine desire to help the group. God 
knows all about this. He knows we 
can be good for the wrong reasons 
or for the right ones. 

Point 3: It is dangerous to put 
people in neat boxes labelled ‘“Chris- 
tian” or “Non-Christian.” It isn’t as 
simple as that. Some people who don’t 
realize it are very near to becoming 
Christians because God is drawing 
them slowly into His Church (per- 
haps using you to help); while oth- 
ers, immensely proud of their relig- 
ious observances and good deeds, may 
be gradually moving away from God. 
The ones who find it hardest to over- 
come their sins discover their need 
of God’s help. When we find we are 
helpless without Him, we are very 
close indeed to finding Him. Read 


again the parable in St. Luke, Chap- 
ter 18, verses 9-14. 

Point 4: A great many people have 
had Christian principles and atti- 
tudes handed on to them by parents 
or others and don’t recognize their 
source. 

There is no nourishment to keep 
the life of these wonders alive—they 
are like streams with no more water 
to keep them flowing and will dry up 
if the main stream is not discovered 
and joined to them once again. 

These points will give you enough 
to discuss for the time being. I’d 
like to add in closing, however, that 
a tree is known by its fruit. Becom- 
ing a Christian won’t make a perfect 
man overnight, but if there is not 
some improvement—if we are as self- 
ish, and lazy, and irritable as before, 
it will cause those outside the Church 
to doubt Christianity, and that is a 
terrible stumbling block to put in 
any one’s way, isn’t it? 

Does everyone need religion? Some- 
time in every man’s life his natural 
gifts fail. We are helpless without 
a Power beyond ourselves. Remem- 
ber St. Augustine’s words: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O God, 
and our hearts are restless until they 
rest in Thee.” 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I have bought several other book- 
lets on Prayer you have recommended 
and have found them helpful. Now 
I have joined a small Prayer Group 
and we are especially needing help 
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A New and Important Book! 


ANGLICAN WAYS 


A Manual on Liturgical Music 
for Episcopal Choirmasters 


by 
EVERETT TITCOMB 


Informs Choirmasters of the 
various “Anglican Ways” of 
conducting Services (High 
Church and Low Church) 
which require certain types of 


music. 
Price $2.00 


THE H. W. GRAY €0., INC. 


159 E. 48 St. New York 17, N. Y. 


= GRAY-NOVELLO 


J Said the Presiding 
|, Elder to the young 
| Pioneer Preacher: 


Dig or Die, * 
Brother Hyde 


So he dug. Through seventy 
years spent gladly in the 
Lord’s service, from circuit 
riding and prairie sod-house 
to a big city pastorate, this 
ploneer preacher dug deeply 
into every layer of life—from 
the riotously funny to the 
deeply tragic. For laughter, 
tears, inspiration and the rev- 
elation of a great soul read 
the autobiography of 


WILLIAM J. HYDE 


Illus, by Susanne Suba * 
$3.00 at your bookstore . ® 


SOR] HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Complete stock of 
SEABURY PRESS 
editions of Prayer 
Books—Hymnals 
Single or 
Combinations 


WRITE FOR 
descriptive price list 


(2) cH 
] gfesined 
317 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A Welcome Appearance 


By EDMUND FULLER 


ise previously unavailable mate- 
rial from the hand of Dom Greg- 
ory Dix is to be valued. Therefore we 
welcome the appearance of a small 
book edited from seven retreat ad- 
dresses not hitherto published. 


> The Image and Likeness of God. 
By Dom Gregory Dix. Morehouse. 
77 pp. $1.50. 

Abbot Augustine Morris, of Nash- 
dom Abbey, has performed the edi- 
torial role, and remarks, in a brief 
preface, that Dom Gregory did not 
think highly of these addresses. He 
did not set them in order for publi- 
cation, himself, so that it has been 
necessary in some places to piece 
them out. Also, an introductory chap- 
ter has been prepared by the editor, 
on the Biblical idea of the “image.” 

The theme of the retreat is derived 
in part from St. Bernard, via Etienne 
Gilson, but is developed through Dom 
Gregory’s own concepts. The titles of 
the addresses, in their sequence, yield 
the best brief statement of the scope 
and nature of the book that can be 
given. I take the liberty of running 
them together, as if they were a quo- 
tation from the text: “Man, the 
image of God—The image defiled: 
sin — The image restored: incarna- 
tion and redemption—The image 
multiplied: incorporation into Christ 
—The image perpetuated: the mass 
—The image burnished: prayer and 
recollection — The original of the 
image: God.” 


> An Anthology of The Love of God. 
From the writings of Evelyn Under- 
hill. Ed. by Lumsden Barkway and 
Lucy Menzies. David McKay. 220 
pp. $3.50. 

Much of the treasure from the de- 
votional writings of Evelyn Underhill 
is gathered into this volume. The ex- 
cerpts are brief, but the editors have 
been guided by the precepts she laid 
down in editing readings from von 
Hugel: “. .. there are no snippets, 
no mere fine sayings.” 

Evelyn Underhill’s qualities are 
well expressed by Bishop Barkway in 
his introduction. “The way in which 
she always speaks about God, with 
the wide perspective of her scholar- 
ship, the stern integrity of her 
thought, the analytic clearness of her 


disciplined mind, and the devout awe : 


of her heart, reassures the reader ; 


that here is a witness whom he can 
trust because she has taken nothing 
for granted and speaks out of the 
fullness of her personal exploration 
and experience.” 

The whole range of her writings. 
prose and poetry, is represented here, 
in an arrangement grouped under : 
subjects. Quotation is a temptation, 
but only two samples, incomplete, are 
possible: 

“The first question is not ‘What is 
best for my soul?’ nor is it even 
‘What is most useful to humanity?’ 
But — transcending both these lim- 
ited aims—what function must this 
life fulfill in the great and secret 
economy of God?” 

“The saints and men and women 
of prayer to whom we owe our deep- 
est revelations of the Supernatural— 
those who give us real news about: 
God—are never untrained amateurs : 
or prodigies. Such men and women 
as Paul, Augustine, Catherine, Jul-- 
ian, Ruysbroeck, are genuine artists 
of eternal of life. They have accepted 
and not scorned the teachings of tra- 
dition: and humbly trained and dis- 
ciplined their God-given genius for 
ultimates.”’ 


> The House of Understanding; Se- 
lections from Jeremy Taylor. Ed. by 
Margaret Gest. Univ. of Pa. Press. 
118 pp. $2.75. 


Skilful editing and bookmaking} 


have gone into this handsome, slen- 
der volume. It is greatly to be recom- 
mended for giving us much of the 
cream of Taylor’s style and thought, 
and for the superb, lengthy essay on 
Taylor with which Miss Gest intro- 
duces the work. 

Jeremy Taylor’s fate has been, in 
part, the strange one of frequently 
being praised for his beauty of style 
by those who cared nothing for the 
Christian content of his thought. His: 
theology is heavy with considerable 
seventeenth-century dead wood. From| 


the whole body of his work, Miss Gest: 


has mined extensive riches which! 


might otherwise be lost to all but a) 
small minority of readers in our time. . 
Like the Underhill anthology, its} 


materials are grouped under sub- 


jects, but here there are more brief’ 
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| RECOMMENDED READING 


Roger Williams. Perry Miller. Bobbs- 
_Merrill. $3.00. 

‘he Holy City. A. N. Williams. Duell, 
| Sloan & Pearce. $6.00. 

tay On, Stranger! William Dutton. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. $1.75. 

fhe Carolina Backcountry. Charles 
| Woodmason. U. of N.C. Press. $5.00. 
hina in the 16th Century. Matthew 
Ricci. Random House. $7.50. 

[he Passionate Heart. Beatrix Beck. 
) Messner. $3.50. 

ithe Greek Passion. Nikos Kazantzakis. 
| Simon & Schuster. $4.00. 

Not as a Stranger. Morton Thompson. 
{ Scribners. $4.75. 

Christian Worship. George Hedley. Mac- 
{ millan. $4.50. 

Augustine: Earlier Writings. Ed. by 
_ J. B.S. Burleigh. Westminster. $5.00. 


Dassages interspersed with the long- 
or ones. 

Taylor’s great gift for language 
dervades everything. Some of his re- 
marks are wonderfully apt to the 
oresent: “If I were bound to call any 
man master upon earth and to believe 
‘im upon his own affirmative and au- 
thority, I would of all men least fol- 
low him that pretends he is infallible 
os cannot prove it.” 

“No man can make another man to 
be his’ slave unless hé hath first~en- 
slaved himself to life and death, to 
leasure or pain, to hope or fear: 
‘command these passions, and you are 
peer than the Parthian kings.” 

“You may as well measure eternity 
with a span and grasp an infinite in 
‘the palm of your hand, as draw the 
circles and depict Him that hath no 
colour or figure, no parts nor body, 
mo accidents nor visibility.” 


© The Christian View of Sexual Be- 
havior. By W. Norman Pittenger. 
71 pp. $1.50. Seabury Press. 

This splendid little volume needs 
no introduction to readers of /'Cnews, 
for it was in a series of articles in 
these pages that it had its inception. 
Described, in part, as a “reaction” to 
the Kinsey Report, it is very much 
more. It is a sound and searching 
study of the theology of sexual rela- 
tions. I think it more valuable than 
a score of books more specifically de- 
signed for marriage counselling. It is 
the best thing on the subject since 
Derrick Sherwin Bailey’s The Mys- 
tery of Love and Marriage. (Harper. 
1952.) 


> Plain Christianity. By J. B. Phil- 
lips. Macmillan. 87 pp. $1.65. 

This book has the basic qualities of 
all Phillips’ work in popular apologet- 
ics. Like his Your God is Too Small, 
of last year, the material originated 
as radio talks, some of them, in this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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MALL though he was at 5-8 and 

145 pounds, John Heuss was al- 
ways able to handle himself well, par- 
ticularly in basketball, lacrosse and 
tennis. 

But the rector of huge Trinity 
Church in downtown New York City 
looks upon himself as just a lucky 
bush-leaguer who got into the ‘“‘big- 
time” in small college sports simply 
because there weren’t enough athletes 
to go around. That may have been 
the case, but we doubt it. 

A nine-letter man at St. Stephen’s 
College (now Bard College) in New 
York’s Hudson Valley, Dr. Heuss 
should glance back at his athletic 
days with no apology, for his teams 
did mighty well against stiff com- 
petition, the hoopsters tangling with 
such foes as Army, Williams and 
Amherst. 

And in lacrosse, St. Stephen’s took 
on the formidable competition pre- 
sented by N.Y.U., Johns Hopkins, 
the combined Oxford - Cambridge 
team and Yale. (Dr. Heuss and 
Bishop Quarterman of North Texas 
were both forwards on the basketball 
team and forwards in lacrosse. ) 

Heuss, who began playing basket- 
ball at Hastings-on-Hudson High 
School, in New York’s Westchester 
County, was an unusual combination 
of athlete-student. During his last 
two years at St. Stephen’s he was 
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Net Result — Nine Letters 


By RED BARBER 


Dr. Heuss as he is today 


studying for honors in social science, 
which in those days (the late 20’s) 
meant a tough tutorial arrangement, 
whereby he read with a tutor for the 
two years. Rarely did anyone taking 
the honors course remain on the ath- 
letic teams, for it was a demanding 
course. Not only did he stick to his 
three sports, but graduated with 
honors and made Phi Beta Kappa. 
Not all his days were serious. Re- 
calling that it always was a distinct 
pleasure to beat the Army boys in 
any sport, although St. Stephen’s 
teams usually took a physical beating, 
one game stands out in his memory: 
During a lacrosse tilt with the Ca- 
dets, as part of a May senior day 
entertainment, he got hit across the 
face with the netting of a lacrosse 
stick, and over the weekend had to 
escort his date around “with a de- 
sign on my face like a waffle.” 


Nine-letter man, Heuss (front row, left), shown with hoopsters 
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The most peculiar contest he re-) 
members was a lacrosse match in} 
New Jersey against the Montclair 
Athletic Club, made up of formey 
college players. “There was a terrific 
rain for about three hours before the 
game started,’ Heuss recalls. “The 
field was set in a hollow. We played 
in about five inches of water—prob-: 
ably the first and last time lacrosse 
became water polo.” A rough game,: 
lacrosse usually leaves its mark.: 
Heuss, once hit in the chest, devel- 
oped a tumor that required an opera- 
tion, and as a result wears a good- 
sized scar. 

In reflection, he asserts: “‘As far as 
what one gets out of collegiate ath- 
letics, the thing that meant most to: 
me was the fun of actually playing, 
and the friendships that developed 
that have been life-long, plus the 
education you get in going from cam- 
pus to campus meeting a number of | 
men in different places. I must have 
visited, in one sport or another, every | 
major college in New England and 
New York State.” Tennis was his: 
favorite sport, and he won his share: 
of matches as number two man on 
the team. 

These days, Dr. Heuss confines his= 
athletics to that of spectator and 
sailing his own 15-foot boat out of 
the Stage Harbor Yacht Club in Mas- 
sachusetts. He and his 15-year-old 
daughter, Gwenith, a student at St., 
Mary’s School in Peekskill, N. Y., are: 
a crew in the club’s local yacht races. | 
“I go along as the crew,” the rector? 
says. “She is the skipper. I’ve arrived | 
at the stage where I like to sit in the: 
boat and let others and the wind do: 
the work.” 

His two boys, Bill, 13, and Craig,, 
11, have their own sports preferences... 
Bill takes to wrestling, and Craig— 
who shows promise of becoming the 
family’s star athlete—is on a Little 
League baseball team in Chatham,, 
INGeYe 

How does Dr. Heuss feel about) 
athletics today? He doesn’t think that! 
boys are losing sight of the main em-! 
phasis in sports, as some experts be-; 
lieve, and points to the many intra-. 
mural programs at prep schools and’ 
colleges that today are giving more 
boys a chance in athletics than was) 
the case in his time. END 
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NAHE British, while debating com- 
1) mercially supported TV Service, 
i)xhibited an almost unanimous re- 
‘ugnance for American TV commer- 
tials. And well they might. They 
y.ardly could have forgotten that the 
‘American films of the Coronation 
jvere interrupted by commercials us- 
ng the words ‘‘queen” and “royal” to 
ilescribe some of our dandy products. 
é And, in addition to the other ob- 
‘ectionable 
eatures of 
“V commer- 
vials in the 
ves. it is 
ow apparent 
i hat they 
4 reep. They 
Started out 
ooa kK i n-¢ 
’nough time, 
jwith at least three minutes out of a 
half-hour program devoted to com- 
fmercials. But they have now gone 
far beyond that. 
| Almost every show has had a mid- 
Ale commercial interrupting its de- 
lvelopment. Now more and more pro- 
grams are having a second middle 
commercial so that a half-hour show 
is interrupted twice. 
' The continuing study of television 
by the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters shows TV’s 
ereeping commercialism. Last year 
found the total time devoted to com- 
mercials to be 7.2 per cent greater 
than in 1953 and 55.4 per cent greater 
than in 1951. The researchers found 
that 18 per cent of all time on the 
air was devoted to advertising, as 
against 14 per cent in 1951. The nwm- 
ber of advertisements has increased 
by 39 per cent since 1951. 

One of the ways commercials ob- 
tained an ever increasing strangle 
hold on TV was not available to 
radio: The so-called ‘‘secondary” ad- 
vertising, in which the name of the 
product appears visually while the 
regular program is in progress. The 
name of the product is emblazoned 
across the desk where a panel sits, 
or across the curtain behind the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, so that the enter- 
tainers and participants on the pro- 
gram, sometimes including important 
public figures on serious interviews, 
appear as adjuncts to a billboard 
display. 

TV commercials have been coming 
under increasing criticism, most re- 
cently from public relations expert 
Edward L. Bernays, and from critics 
seconding his remarks. But there is 
a common answer which many Amer- 
icans give to these criticisms: Well, 
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Creeping 


Commercialism 
By WILLIAM MILLER 


they say, the sponsors are paying for 
the programs, aren’t they? 

This attitude is one of the chief 
things Christians must combat in the 
modern world. For this view, free- 
dom means “do as you please.” It 
appears especially in relation to 
money and property: What is mine, 
I am free to use in absolutely any 
way I please; what I pay for I can 
do with as I want, without moral re- 
straint. But 
for the Chris- 
tian, freedom 
is inseparable 
from respon- 
sibility, and 
property is a 
ta Ww Sit) v1: Mh 
larger, Divine 
economy. The 
necessity of 
moral restraints are evident especially 
in such a field as television, where the 
health of the total community is 
plainly involved. 

The issue about commercials is not 
just one of taste, but also one of 
morality. The first is bad enough. In 
one recent brief period of watching 
TV, for example, a distinguished 
gentleman discussed with me our re- 
spective digestive processes, a pleas- 
ant woman told me about the way to 
end the odor of perspiration, and 
demonstrated with an onion, and a 
spokesman for a product containing 
chlorophyll suggested that I had bet- 
ter use their item if I wanted to 
keep my job and my wife. 

But there is a larger moral ques- 
tion, a question of what is regarded 
as important, and of how people are 
treated. It’s no use saying that we 
can turn the thing off. The commer- 
cials will use our children to get us 
to buy—one of the more effective 
devices the ad-men have discovered. 
Nor can we escape by refusing to buy 
a TV set; we live in a society where 
colleagues and friends and our chil- 
dren’s playmates are all affected by 
this medium. TV furnishes the focus 
of attention for the community, and 
helps to determine what the commu- 
nity will become. 

And upon what does the growing 
commercial part of television con- 
centrate? A great part of it is de- 
voted to a scramble over our medicine 
cabinet urging on us different brands 
of toothpaste, aspirin, deodorants, 
shampoo, razor blades. Another large 
part is devoted to a many-sided war 
over the washtub: Soap against soap, 
soap against detergent, liquid deter- 
gent against solid detergent. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

(Still another part fights for the 
fabits of the leisure hours: Ciga- 
jettes, beer, soft drinks. The major 
part of television commercials, tele- 
jision advertising goes into the al- 
jaged virtues of products which are 
jainor and secondary and trivial, 
ivhich depend upon “product differen- 
iation’”’ rather than upon any inher- 
oot difference in quality, and there- 
fore for whom brand name fights are 
jrucially important. Since there is no 
pasic ground of distinction, the most 
vial points come to be endlessly 
yeiterated, pounding into the view- 
ar’s mind the name of a particular 
prand. 

A person’s time makes what he is. 
Che use of the nation’s resources 
show what he is. How much of ours 
should be spent on examining the 
articular sound a cereal makes when 
+t strikes the milk? 

The television commercial does not 
deal with the unique person, the soul 


| 


7 


--—s CREEPING COMMERCIALISM 


of Christian faith, but rather with a 
kind of actuarial man, a statistical 
average man, whose only qualities 
are impersonal, who likes repetitious 
jingles, bright lights, and anony- 
mously pretty women, who is primar- 
ily motivated by a desire to keep up 
with others, by being odorless, regu- 
lar, and well groomed, and who spends 
his life looking for the better tasting 
cigarette and the flakier pie crust. 

The commercial debases languages 
and blurs distinction. In the main, it 
avoids the viewer’s reason, and tries 
to go beneath to desires, urges and 
emotions. It implies an association of 
the product with all good things and 
repeats its name constantly, so that 
the viewer will automatically call the 
product’s name when he enters drug 
store. The commercial prepares the 
way for the use of the same devices 
in politics. 


The question about creeping com- | 


mercialism is the moral one of what 
our society is to become. END 


WAR, PEACE AND THE CHRISTIAN MIND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 

that no effort is made to confine the 
penalty of suffering to persons genu- 
inely guilty. In addition to the vast 
destruction of property, thousands 
and even millions of innocent people 
on both sides are killed or wounded. 

If city police, in the process of ar- 
resting a burglar, succeeded in de- 
stroying ten city blocks by fire and in 
shooting a hundred citizens, their 
conduct would be open to public criti- 
cism. Yet, such free-for-all ‘police’ 
work is taken for granted in war. 
Not until the United Nations, or some 
more powerful organization becomes 
a recognized international authority 
with its own armed forces, will the 
comparison of war with police action 
begin to be sound. 

The nearest present approach to 
this ideal future situation is the in- 
tervention of the United Nations in 
Korea, where a recognized interna- 
tional authority, acting in accord- 
ance with the provisions of its Char- 
ter, used armed forces to resist ag- 
gression. On this occasion Christian 
public opinion rightly viewed the ac- 
tion as the international equivalent 
of police work. 

The most notable example of imme- 
diate approval was the statement is- 
sued by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches meeting 
in Toronto in July, 1950. “An act of 
aggression,” it reads, “has been com- 
mitted. The United Nations Commis- 
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sion in Korea, the most objective wit- 
ness available, asserts that ‘all evi- 
dence points to a calculated, coordi- 
nated attack prepared and launched 
in secrecy’ by the North Korean 
troops... Armed attack as an instru- 
ment of national policy is wrong. We 
therefore commend the United Na- 
tions, as an instrument of world or- 
der, for its prompt decision to meet 
this aggression and for authorizing 
a police measure which every mem- 
ber nation should support.” 

In describing vividly the ugly and 
tragic evils that differentiate war- 
fare from other uses of force, paci- 
fists are eloquent and generally ac- 
curate, and we shall do well to illus- 
trate fully their beliefs. 

“War,” declared Fosdick, ‘“‘is the 
most colossal and ruinous social sin 
that afflicts mankind; it is utterly 
and irremediably un-Christian; in its 
total method and effect it means ev- 
erything that Jesus did not mean and 
it means nothing that He did mean; 
it is a more blatant denial of every 
Christian doctrine about God and 
man than all the theoretical atheists 
on earth could ever devise.” 

The pacifists at the conference 
known as COPEC recorded their con- 
viction that in war ‘“‘one after another 
the scruples of humanity and the dic- 
tates of the Christian conscience are 
thrown aside, and war becomes more 
and more ruthless. This in its turn 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Schools 


NORTHEAST 


SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Accredited college preparatory 
Howard and general courses for girls. 


79th year. Grades 7-12. Also post graduate. Art, music, 
dramatics, secretarial. Small classes, friendly atmos- 
peer: attention to individual needs. All sports, riding. 
Hndowment permits moderate fee. Catalog. 

Mrs. Vida E. Clough, Box 16, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


AFTER ALL — 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
fieient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


Nation’s Capital. 


Marjorie Webster © 


Accredited. 2-year ter- 

' minal and transfer courses 

Junior College for girls. Liberal Arts; Phys- 

ical Education; Kindergarten; Sec’l1; Speech, Dramat- 

ics, Radio and TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, 

gym. Sports. Catalog. Box R. Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Washington 12, D. C. 


Lycoming College 


Coed. Accred. 4-yr. Lib. Arts program leads to B.A. 
or B.S. Science, psychology, sociology, history, music, 
art. business adm., education, med. tech. Also pre- 
professional courses. 2-yr. courses in_sec’l sc., med. 
sec’l. med. tech. Catalogue. Dir. of Admissions, Box 
E, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 


i Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12, Complete college prepara- 
tion includes Officers Training. Graduates eligible for 
advanced standing college R.O.T.C, Remedial reading. 
Sports. Band. Summer Session: Tutorial assistance. 

‘or catalog address: 
Robert K. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gieus training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


SOUTH 


Farragut 


Study and play in Florida sun! 
Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 
ment academies. Separate Jr. Dept. Naval-military 
training, Boarding. Guidance for college and career. 
Near Gulf beaches, All sports. Band. Catalog. Admiral 
shal Ee Academy, 7400 Fifth Ave., N., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 
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leads to a progressive deadening OT 
the moral sense of the nations en- 
gaged, so that towards the end of, 
and after, a great war atrocious 
deeds are pallilated and condoned 
which in the early stages of war could 
scarcely have been committed, much 
less justified.” 

Similarly, the pacifists of the Scot- 
tish Committee were agreed that 
‘war, as we know it today, is a busi- 
ness of wholesale massacre of men, 
women, and children, innocent and 
guilty alike; it inevitably arouses the 
most evil passions and lets loose 
among men almost every known 
vice.” 

Equally emphatic is the considered 
judgment of Raven: “War is seen to 
be a wastage, a misuse, a prostitution 
of lives fitted for better and creative 
ends. War does not create: it cor- 
rupts both the individual and the so- 
ciety. Love, truth, beauty—these are 
the creative elements in life; and war 
destroys them all. If our faith is, as 
every Christian will maintain, cen- 
tered in God as love, in the Word of 
truth, and in the beauty of holiness, 
then war is always and absolutely to 
be condemned.” 

Deliberate Debauch 

Some of the less obvious evils, 
moreover, are not forgotten in the 
pacifist catalog of the consequences 
of war. “A... sufficiently terrible 
weapon in modern warfare is that of 
preventing the enemy-country from 
obtaining food-supplies. The true na- 
ture of this weapon is largely con- 
cealed by the deceptive impersonality 
of its use... It means the necessity 
in countless homes of watching be- 
loved children growing daily under- 
nourished, getting stunted in growth, 
falling ill, and in many cases dying.’’! 

Added to physical suffering and 
loss of life is ‘‘the deliberate debauch- 
ing of the public mind by means of 
both official and unofficial propaganda 
...It is part of the essential nature 
of war that the finest motives must 
always be betrayed by the actual 
processes which are necessary to the 
prosecution of war... So it comes 
to be, not only that truth is sacrificed 
and evil passion inflamed, but false- 
hoods are purposely invented and cir- 
culated.’’2 

When the horrors of war are under 
discussion, the pacifist uses language 
hardly stronger than the non-pacifist 
would use. But the pacifist goes fur- 
ther to assert not only that war is 
hideously evil, but that it is never the 
lesser of two evils. In other words, 
it is invariably wrong and sinful. As 
one group has written: “It is some- 
times maintained that a Christian in- 
dividual or nation is bound to resort 
to war as the lesser of two evils, there 


pyelng MO OLE CHUITe, DULY Vilay is 
never the situation.” 

Individual pacifists are alwayy 
ready to endorse that conclusion 
“(War) cannot be the lesser of twc 
evils, for there is no greater evil 
nothing more contrary to that minc 
of God which...is revealed ir 
Christ.’ “Total war is a disaster im: 
measurably worse than any which < 
consistent pacifism could have in 
volved.’’# 

The plea of a choice between twe 
evils “is a serious indictment of thd 
providential ordering of the world... 
In a similar way most of the crime 
of history could be approved.’ “Tha 
doctrine of the necessary choice be: 
tween two evils in a war situatior: 
forces us back ultimately to the des 
nial of the God and Father revealec: 
by our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

Since, then, participation in war is 
regarded by the pacifist as flagrantly, 
un-Christian and as sharing in the 
worst of all possible evils, the genu- 
ine pacifist is a conscientious objecto» 
in war time. No matter what he wil! 
consent to do, he will not bear arma 
or help to manufacture or transpor* 
arms or munitions. It is upon this 
negative stand that there is the wid 
est agreement, and so the pacifist has 
thus far been particularly noted fo» 
what he will not do. At its most flour’ 
ishing period, pacifism in Englans 
between 1920 and 1939 resulted iz 
the signing of the No War Pledge by. 
tens of thousands who promised t« 
have neither part nor lot in any fu 
ture war. 

How pacifists interpret the de: 
mands of Christianity as calling for 
this conduct and what activities they 
proposed as substitutes for war, we 
have now to consider. 


To be continued. This series is published i 
EOnews with the permission of Seabury Press 


FOOTNOTES 

(1) C. J. Cadoux, Christian Pacifism Re 
examined, p. 34. 

(2) Leyton Richards, Realistic Pacifism, p 
49, 56 f. 

(3) Farmer in The Church, the Gospel anw 
War, edited by R. M. Jones, p. 65. 

(4) G. H. C. Macgregor, The Relevance o: 
the Impossible, p. 69. 

(5) Leyton Richards, 
Deas 

(6) L. R. Urban in Peace Is Possible, edite 
by S. Temple, p. 150. 
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Shattuck School 
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Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenie: 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-ag 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in fav 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. | 
Rector and Headmaster 


450 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOT, 
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You Are The Builders 


By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


BL‘OR three months now, the Build- 

ers for Christ campaign to raise 
$4,150,000 for the Church’s most 
urgent building needs has gathered 
momentum. As the pace quickened, 
you learned that $2,000,000 is needed 
to increase and improve the seminary 
facilities for our young student min- 
isters—a step that will aid in stem- 
ming the tide of a rising clergy short- 


age and will assure the continued. 


high quality of these future leaders 
in your own parishes and commu- 
nities. 

You learned of the tremendous op- 
portunity and need now present in 
Japan and other strategic areas over- 
seas, where $1,225,000 will help to 
meet the threat of Communism and 
other materialistic forces that are 
working to prevent the kind of world 
God wants and you want. 

You learned how, here at home, 
$800,000 will continue providing edu- 
cational opportunity for those who 
otherwise would not have it, assuring 
them of at least minimum Christian 
standards of safety, health and com- 
fort as they study. You learned how 
part of this sum will place churches 
in key areas of population growth, 
to serve those who lack the ministry 
of the Church, making the most of 
opportunities as they open up, rather 
than arriving with too little too late. 

As you have been caught up in this 
rolling snowball of information, you 
have realized that these needs must 
be met at once. They are needs which, 
if not supplied, could well find our 
position as a front-line institution 
questioned within a relatively short 
time. 

If we are to maintain the quantity 
and quality of the clergy, to at least 
hold the line in essential educational 
institutions, or if we are not to leave 
the field of opportunity in growing 
communities to churches more alert 
and better equipped, then we must do 
everything and anything within our 
means and power to make Builders 
for Christ a rousing, ringing success. 

General Convention, our Church’s 
highest legislative body, has given 
the mandate. The National Council, 
as interim administrative agency, has 
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sounded the call and provided tools 
to help each diocese, parish, and in- 
dividual to build for Christ. 

One thing remains—as the cam- 
paign reaches its climax, the builders 
must respond with an avalanche of 
pledges. The demand upon you as an 
individual may not be great. But if 
your response, collectively, is great, 
there will be no doubt about the re- 
sult. 

In many cases, the response al- 
ready has been forecast by the en- 
thusiasm and imagination of the vari- 
ous diocesan bishops and organiza- 
tions, and by affirmations of Chris- 
tian determination and sacrifice on 
the part of parishes and individuals. 

In Liverpool, N. Y., for instance, 
St. Matthew’s Church was completely 
razed by fire on Feb. 18. Less than a 
month later, knowing that they had 
yet to raise $40,000 for reconstruc- 
tion of their church, the 54 families 
of the parish and the Rev. John D. 
Hughes, priest-in-charge, unani- 
mously accepted their full share in 
the Builders for Christ drive. When 
the day for pledging arrives (in most 
dioceses, May 2), how many parishes 
more fortunate will be able to match, 
in their own parish family, this evi- 
dence of the Holy Spirit at work? 


Laymen and clergy in the Diocese 
of Northern Michigan, undaunted by 
treacherously icy roads or the fact 
that 17 to 33 inches of snow lay on 
the ground, drove as far as 200 miles 
to attend organizational meetings for 
the campaign. Could there be greater 
evidence of willingness to heed the 
Church’s call? 

Diocese after diocese, each with its 
own pressing needs, has subordinated 
self-interest to the greater cause of 
Builders for Christ. Those combining 
their own building drives with Build- 
ers for Christ have overwhelmingly 
indicated that the national needs will 
be given first consideration. 

Not many times in our life do we 
have the opportunity to make a united 
effort to strengthen the foundations 
on which our Church operates. Not 
often does strengthening these foun- 
dations mean more than now, when 
the world trembles between promise 
and disaster. Who will fulfill this 
promise, if not Christ? He can do it 
only if He has a strong Church. 

You who are His builders, the peo- 
ple concerned with giving Him the 
kind of Church He needs, will 
strengthen His cause and your own 
when you pledge to Builders for 
Christ. END 


Teach all nations, 
| baptizing them in 
the Name of the 

“ather and of 

he Son and 

the Foly ¢ : 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN DETROIT 
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ture as chairman of the diocesan De- 
partment of Finance, in his spare 
time serves as acting rector of the 
historic Mariners’ Church. Built in 
1848 when the small city was crowded 
on the waterfront and the oldest 
stone church in the city, Mariners’ 
has lived for the past few years under 
the threat of extinction in one of 
those marches of progress which is to 
clear all away in making space for a 
new civic center. However, the old 
relic, with its fine example of Amer- 
ican Gothic in the upstairs church, is 
to be spared by removal to another 
site and this physical link with the 
past preserved. 

For today’s needs the Mariners’ 
Church, without congregation or per- 
manent rector, serves as a hostelry 
for over 200 old and homeless men as 
part of the City Mission Society pro- 
gram. 

Following this line of community 
responsibility, St. Peter’s, once a big 
downtown church, checked the down- 
ward spiral toward total disintegra- 
tion by founding a home for boys in 
the parish house. The lability of a 
church across from a baseball park 
(Briggs Stadium) was turned into 
an asset, as Fr. Mangrum (the Rev. 
John F. Mangrum) has big-league 
baseball players to talk to the boys. 

In like manner, Trinity Church, 
in a neighborhood which had become 
debased to the point of serving as the 
locale for the infamous ‘Myrtle 
Street Gang,” under the aegis of the 
Rev. John Dahl—former cathedral 
dean of Haiti and chaplain of boys 
schools —formed a Youth Center 
which has reactivated a parish church 
that had declined to the state of un- 
used parish house and chapel. 

Of course, all downtown churches 
in Detroit, or anywhere, cannot re- 
solve their difficulties by such means. 
But in Detroit downtown churches 
are still big, in spite of the new 
“suburban diocese” that has been 
built since World War II and now 
forms an actual ring around the cir- 
cumference of the city. 

To keep moving ahead, the Diocese 
of Michigan has some money, lots of 
vitality, and an imaginative bishop. 
One of his greatest strengths is his 
ability to clarify his intentions and 
the program of the diocese to both 
clergy and laity. Perhaps the best 
summation of these policies is to be 
found in his recent report at the 1954 
Diocese Convention in which he said, 
oF . the population and material 
prosperity of this area will continue 
to grow. It is important that we con- 
tinue to form the policies and tools 
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which will enable us to build for the 
Lord as we should.” ; 

The Bishop then went on to enuncl- 
ate a nine-point program. Four of 
these points have to do with Modern 
Tithing, the forming of parochial 
missions, the “Ministry of the Laity,” 
and the Bishop’s Building Fund, and 
have already been discussed. 

The other five are as follows: 

(a) “Each one reach one’’—every 
person shall be taught that it is his 
duty and privilege to bring others 
into the Church. 

(b) The Record, the diocesan 
newspaper—Since The Record is the 
only printed instrument which binds 
our diocese together, it is wise for 
vestries to underwrite subscriptions 
for the whole parish, or, in some 
other method insure its wide cir- 
culation. 

(c) Parking—the parking prob- 
lem in America will increase in the 
next 10 years ... every vestry should 
concern itself with this problem, 
where necessary and possible procur- 
ing more land for church parking. 

(d) Episcopal Endowment Fund— 
I am continuing the policy of plac- 
ing 10 per cent of visitation offer- 
ings in the Episcopal Endowment 
Fund and 10 per cent in the fund for 
a new diocesan office (the Endow- 
ment Fund is designed to support 
the episcopate). 

(e) Parishfield—since it is of pri- 
mary importance that we continue to 
grow spiritually, deepen our fellow- 
ship, open ourselves to a knowledge 
of the fine new ventures in the 
Church life, there should be an ever- 
increasing use of Parishfield. Par- 
ishfield is the on-going Christian 
community, an hour from Detroit, 
which serves as a center for training, 
study, and discussion on the Minis- 
try of the Laity. It is unique in our 
Church in this country.” (The April 
20, 1952, issue of Episcopal Church- 
news carried a full story on it.) 

These policies, clearly stated and 
equally applicable to any parish, 
downtown or otherwise, set the pat- 
tern for the future of the diocese. 
In fact, most of them have already 
begun to bear fruit. This is due, of 
course, to the able clergy and en- 
thusiastic laity who really make the 
Church click at the local level. 

Here then, is the heart of the story: 
Bishop Emrich gives his diocese vital 
leadership in clearly setting forth a 
sound, basic program; really capa- 
ble clergy and laity carry it along, 
and then the Church moves with 
power and surety amidst the complex 
problems that confront it in a mod- 
ern American metropolis. END 
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The concerned group of organizer} 
further decided that, on our smad# 
campus of 500 students as a max 
mum, there was no room for compet} 
ing religious groups, so the fellow 
ship they were looking for had to hi 
interdenominational. This ruled ow 


organization for students. They kne™ 
that the majority of religiously cor 
cerned students at Kenyon, since it 7 
one of our Church colleges, are Epis 
copalian, but they did not wish to rui 
out any interested students whi 
might not belong to the majorit 
Church body. 

Weeks were spent in looking ove 
the specifications of various grow 
with which we could affiliate. Most oc 
these were either strictly denominé 
tional, or they were flaccid fellow 
ships in which the unconverted coul! 
exchange polite opinions with the ur 
convinced. We decided that we’d havi 
to draw up our own organization. Thr 
only model we had to follow was thaz 
of a group called “The Kirkridge Fe 
lowship” with headquarters in Bani 
gor, Pennsylvania. Kirkridge pred 
vided an interdenominational fellow 
ship under religious discipline for 
adults. We adapted their rule of liff 
to our situation as college students.. 

The result was the formation @ 
the St. Paul Society of Kenyon Co! 
lege. The Society has no officers ext} 
cept a clerk elected by the member! 
to keep track of business. There is ni 
constitution. The only formal doc 
ment in the Society is the rule of lif? 
which every member must publici! 
swear to follow during all the year 
he is in college. 

It seems obvious that an organiza: 
tion based on this discipline would be 
attractive only to those who share ;| 
real Christian concern. The originas| 
members of the Society were pre) 
pared to be a very small group, bu: 
they hoped that they would stand fox 
something different from all othe? 
campus organizations and that ii 
terms of religion they would “bw 
something worth joining.” 

A year has gone by since the So 
ciety was formed. How did it work’! 
What are the results thus far? 

In terms of numbers, almost tex 
per cent of the total student body o1 
the college are now members of thi 
St. Paul Society! In addition to me 
bers who have sworn to follow th: 
discipline of the Society, there hay 
been another fifteen per cent of th 
student body who have been active it 
the Society by attending one or mors 
of the “open” meetings. These oper 


meetings have presented programs te 
| 
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the general student body on various 
religious questions and on the mean- 
ing and aims of the Society. 

s Any morning or evening one can 
now enter the Kenyon chapel and find 
numbers of students in prayer. Fur- 
thermore, though we all know that 
we have a long way to go to fulfill 
our purposes, we all agree that there 
is a quality of life growing up 
amongst us in the Society which can 


MEDITATIONS 
AND MUSINGS 


A MODERN 
writer, filled 
with theological 
“good inten- 
tions,” undoubt- 
edly would have 
spoken of 
“Peace” before 
even thinking of 
the meaning of “Joy.” But the 
tumbled order of St. Paul’s “fruits 
of the Spirit” is the inevitable re- 
sult of an outburst of ecstasy in 
which feelings of the moment pre- 
dominate. Yet this is the feeling of 
Redemption. It defies analysis. It 
refuses to be packed into the dry- 
freeze of definitive dogma. It is 
salvation in action. Thus the Apos- 
tle’s meaning cannot be grasped 
when we try to interpret it only 
in the terms of our own day. Con- 
temporary thought has been so op- 
pressed by the physical terrors of 
the times that it thinks of Peace 
solely as the end of the struggle 
between the nations. 

But our Lord means something 
other, deeper and more vital than 
that. He said to a world tragically 
like our own, “My peace I leave 
with you... not as the world 
gives, give I unte you.” This gift 
can be realized to the full even by 
that individual whose lot is cast 
in the very maelstrom of the rag- 
ing nations. It is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit which enables the re- 
deemed disciple to “overcome the 
world”. He is in this world, but he 
is not of it. His poise is not shat- 
tered by the confusion around him. 
It is the gift which comes as the 
reward of an utter trust in Christ 
the Lord. That we should strive 
and pray for this is imperative be- 
cause those who possess this peace 
of soul are remnant upon which 
the ultimate triumph of the King- 
dom depends. 


By Eric Montizambert 
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only be described as the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. The discipline that 
none of us could follow alone is some- 
thing that we find strength to do to- 
gether. Our meetings become deeper 
as time goes on and we find confidence 
to speak our inmost hearts to each 
other. Many times we come away 
from a session with the Bible, or in 
common concern for a campus prob- 
lem, with a feeling of joy and peace 
that can’t be put in words. We belong 
to one another—not simply in theory, 
but also in growing spiritual recogni- 
tion of the religious facts of our 
existence. 

An interesting aspect of the one- 
ness in Christ which we experience is 
our awareness of a great, inclusive 
unity which draws us together in 
affection even where we differ in 
opinions. Our Society includes sev- 
eral denominations, and among Epis- 
copalians it includes Anglo Catholics 
as well as Liberal Evangelicals. Yet 
we have found that the circle of 
Christ’s love which encloses us all is 
greater than anything that could di- 
vide us. Our differences of opinion 
take place within a community of 
mutual caring and concern. I have 
never heard bitter words, or rivalry 
—or other symptoms of division in 
the Society. 

Christianity is making more of a 
difference on the campus these days. 
One senses it in chapel services. One 
feels its influence in a change, not 
great, but still a change, in the atti- 
tude of the general student body to- 
ward certain moral problems. We 
mean to make more of a difference. 
We mean to infiltrate the whole life 
of this college so that Kenyon will be 
better able to fulfill its function as a 
Church college. Kenyon offers aca- 
demic training that is one of the best 
in the country. Our aim in the St. 
Paul Society is to make its religious 
life also one of the finest on any 
campus. 

The St. Paul Society has proven 
that students are interested in a re- 
ligious group that is worth joining. 

END 
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case, in Australia. It tends to repeat 
many of the points and motifs of the 
former book. The similarity of the 
title to Lewis’ Mere Christianity is 
mildly unfortunate since the scope 
and depth of this volume are not the 
same as the other. 


> Sparks of Fire. By Thomas N. Car- 
ruthers. Morehouse. 166 pp. $3.00. 
Bishop Carruthers has contrib- 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 


equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Staunton, Virginia 


Box E 


Southoun Seminany 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For 88 years one of America’s outstanding schools. Ac- 
credited Junior College and High School. In Blue 
Ridge Mts. Cultural environment of old Virginia. 


Academic and Career Courses combined to meet today’s 
needs: Music, Art, Langauges, Drama, Speech, Home 
Economics, Merchandising, Physical Education, Secre- 
tarial, Kindergarten Training, Equitation. Own stable 
of fine horses. Well-balanced social life. All sports. 
Indoor Swimming Pool. Students from 38 States. 
Catalog. 


Margaret Durham Robey, P., Box E, Buena Vista, Va. 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALBIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. . 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. i 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 


tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 
Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
cation in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 
pital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


ue PATTERSON’S cHOOL r BOYS 


= ; as 


Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For ‘‘Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 


COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. HEALTH 
PREPARATORY EDUCATION 
CHARACTER BUILDING 

2 


Voorhess School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. a 


® < —— 
Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, 
spiritual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Pre-aviation. Band. 
Mild climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School 
dairy and truck farm. For catalog and view book, address : 
Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 
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Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters ot St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 

Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


W. N. CENTRAL 
ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum individual development. Col- 
lege preparatory. General course. Family Life Edu- 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. Board- 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports include 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. 
Write for Catalog and ‘’Education for Family Life.’’ 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 


HAWAII 


IOLANI SCHOOL 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


The Episcopal Church School for boys in 
Hawaii. College preparation in a Chris- 
tian School. Accredited. High academic 
standards. Small classes. Limited enroll- 
ment. Day—K-12. Boarding 7-12. New 
campus. 

The Rev. Charles A. Parmiter, Jr., Rector 
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uted a column to the magazine Farm 
and Ranch — Southern Agriculturist 
for ten years. This is a book of selec- 
tions from those writings, ranging 
from discussions of Bible reading 
and the need for new translations, to 
the troublesome questions people ask, 
and to the questions that are seldom 
asked but should be. There are wis- 
dom, humanity, and applied theology 
in these short pieces. Sparks of Fire 
is well worth reading. 


» The Easter Book. By Francis X. 
Weiser. Harcourt, Brace. 224 pp. 
$3.00. 

Arriving too late for timely review, 
this is a valuable book. The great mo- 
ments of the church calendar are not 
seasonal, but continual. A companion 
to Mr. Weiser’s Christmas Book, it is 
an absorbing informal history of the 
celebration of Easter from the early 
church to modern times. The related 
folklore and customs that have gath- 
ered about it are discussed, and often 
illustrated in Robert Frankenberg’s 
admirable drawings. The customs 
and observations of Lent are in- 
cluded. END 


DORA CHAPLIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


on Intercessory Prayer. We are busy 
working people and I am afraid we 
shall be discouraged if we are faced 
with a very long book at this point. 
What do you advise us to use for 
study ? 

Mrs. J. R. L., North Dakota 


DEAR MRs. L.: 

There is a new Forward Movement 
booklet called Intercessory Prayer, 
by Alexander C. Zabriskie. It is ob- 
tainable for 10 cents from Forward 
Movement Publications, 412 Syca- 
more Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. I think 
you will find it very helpful. 

In the back of this little book is a 
list of six other publications of the 
same price which would also be help- 
ful to you later on. END 


/ts time to roll up your sleeve... 
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CLASSIFIED 


HELP WANTED 


A small church school and junior college for girl: 
is interested in receiving applications from teachers 
in several fields. High academic standards with em: 
phasis on cultural education. Small classes, daily 
chapel. Churchmanship moderate and evangelical. 
Art, Latin, voice history, physical education, are 
subjects that may be open this September. In Latin 
and history master’s degrees required. Reasonabi:) 
good cash salary plus all living. ( 
Rectors in touch with teachers are requested to mab! 
recommendations. Box 1207 Churchnews, Rici# 
mond 11, Va. i 


HOUSEKEEPER, who likes Children, wanted fa: 
home with father and boys 8 and 6, girl 2: 
New brick home with four bedrooms, large laws 
on Chesapeake Bay. Father is local executive anr 
vestryman. Maid retained. Please furnish reference 
and reply Box 141 Reedville, Va. 


PROMOTIONAL SECRETARY needed for Miei 
dle-western Boys’ Home. Reply Box 1215 Episc« 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PARISH AND RECTOR’S SECRETARY neede« 
at the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Balt! 
more, Maryland. Write, stating age, experience 
salary required and giving references. 


WANTED—Organist who can also handle voici 
and piano for boys private boarding school. Churcte 
man preferred. Write Supt. Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Registered nurse, age approximatels 
45, Churchwoman, to take charge of small infi 
mary in boys private boarding school. Write Supy 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, Lak 
Geneva, Wisconsin. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS (Episcopal) in Ne‘ 
Hampshire need good counselors between 20 ari} 
35 yrs. of age. Good facilities and personnel policiei’ 
Apply Rev. R. L. Weis, 721 Douglas Avenue, Prow 
dence 8, R. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST desires position as Director of Religicy 
Education with responsibility for development 
Parish Educational Program. Fully qualified aw 
experienced. Box 1212 Episcopal Churchnew 
Richmond 11, Va. 


PARISH PRIEST, early forties, married, Pray 
Book Churchman, desires move to Midwest or Sow! 
invites parish inquiry. Box 1214 Episcopal Chura 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, 38, single, moderate churchman, looki- 
for progressive parish. Seventh or Eighth Provir 
preferred. Box 1216, Episcopal Churchnews, Ri 
mond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, married, 25 years experience, desires 
tive parish. (Prayer Book Catholic). Work am 
young people and hospitals. Box 1217 Episcow 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ACTIVE MID-WEST RECTOR wants  supyd 
July or August or both, om or near ocean. 4 
commodations for couple. Reply Box 1218, Epis 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITION WANTED AS COMPANIO# 

NURSE in Christian Home. Have also had expe 

ence as a nursery school teacher. Excellent ret 

socek: Box 1219 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmo 
5 Mae 


WILL SUPPLY rural or resort parish for mod 
of August for use of Rectory. Box 1220 Episcaw 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST. Available June, July, August, Septemt 
Charles Jarvis Harriman, St. John’s Church, Wow 
ward, Oklahoma. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


FOR EPISCOPALIANS. The Episcopal House 
Chautaugua, New York, Inc., offers to Churchn 
and their families simple but comfortable room: 
this famous summer resort. Clergymen especi) 
invited. For rates and reservations write Mrs. 
ney Brace, 519 Chestnut St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Maine. Enquiries Box 502 Charlests ,S. C 


FOR SALE. Six bedroom cottage, Squirrel Isla 
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at PARIS, FRANCE 
HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 
23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 


Sun: 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, 


Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 
“Most Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent’’ 
Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


—— BONN, GERMANY————— 


The American Protestant Church, 

Stimson Memorial Chapel 

Sundays—HC, 8:00 A.M., Morning Service, 11:00 
A.M. 

The Reverend J. L. B. Williams, M.A. 


———LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
4976 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 
Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 
11 MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—__ 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r 

Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

Sat C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 

When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Catholic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

Rev. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
Sun 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

7:30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
5:45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

Mt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

Sun HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
Ben 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
9:30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
Sat 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


ie: 


face PM; addr, address; anno, 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5:30. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
4th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 and 10; MP and Ser 11; EP and Ser 4; 
Tues and Thur and HD HC 12; Wed Healing 
Service 12; Daily: MP 7:45, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC 1st Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 


EP 6 Daily. 


St. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7. 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 


nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 
an- Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 
Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., ¢ 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
$; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:19. 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y.——— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U. S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


————COLUMBUS, OHIO————— 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’‘S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Servcies 8, 11, also Wed 8 
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